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Don Fohn.—Sir, they are spoken, and these things are true. 
—Much Ado About Nothing. 


‘HE attempt of certain wri- 
ters of the Paris press to 
make light of the Briggs- 
Halsted-Van Marcke inci- 
dent—in which that artist, 
it will be remembered, fin- 
ally owned to having paint- 
ed a copy of a mere study 
of cows, hardly a foot long, 
which, as well as the origi- 
nal, was sold by Boussod, 
Valadon & Co,—is sharply 
rebuked in the Moniteur des Arts. “It is a matter of 
great importance,” says the editor, ‘and may have con- 
He continues : 





sequences unfavorable to our artists.” 

It is not, it is true, the first time that a fact of this sort has ap- 
peared ; there are, it is said, artists who are accustomed to such 
things, who make and sell twice over the same picture, and who, 
when reproached for doing so, have no other excuse but to cite 
the example of the masters of the sixteenth century who have re- 
produced two or three times, for different buyers, the same pic- 
ture. « « 

It is incontestable that there are precedents ; but that does not 
appear sufficient to condone an act of which picture-buyers may 
complain, who believe themselves the possessors of a unique 
work of art, while they own but a copy, or, at least, a second 
edition, 

When a person buys a picture, it is in order to become the only 
possessor of it, and not in order to have any example whatever, 
whether No, 1 or No. 25 ; for the right to make copies has no limit 
if we admit it at all, The picture has a certain value, which be- 
comes the more depreciated the greater the number of copies that 
are made of it, and the work of art falls to the rank of an article of 
commerce of which the price varies according to its greater or less 
abundance. 

I do not wish to offend those who, apropos of the debate which 
has arisen in New York between Mr. Richard Halsted and Mr, 
J. Briggs, say that it is ‘‘ much ado about nothing ;” still, it seems 

_ to me that, on the contrary, the question is a grave one, and that 
- the fact which has come to light may have disastrous conse- 
quences for those French artists who sell their works in America. 
Certainly, an artist is free to make two or three times over the 
same picture, but then it is only equitable that he should let the 
buyers know, and that, beside his signature, he should mark the 
number of each copy which he sells, There would then be no 
surprise, no chance of deception as to the character of the mer- 
chandise. ‘The buyer would know what it is that he is buying and 
would pay accordingly. 

Honorable artists, and honorable picture-dealers as 
well, must admit the justice of the above remarks, That 
painters should number the copies they make of their 
pictures “‘ whether No. 1 or No, 25,” is a capital sugges- 
tion, especially for those like M. Van Marcke whose 
memory is admittedly defective in such matters, 

* 

THE Eden Musée of this city has acquired the very 
large but otherwise not remarkable painting of M. Da- 
want * Un Embarquement d’Emigrants au Havre.” It 
was in the Salon this year, and an illustration of it will 
be found in The Figaro-Salon. 

AMERICAN bibliophiles are rivalling our millionaire 
picture-buyers in the extraordinary prices they are paying 
for rare volumes. Among the many very costly books 
which have recently found their way to this country is a 
fine copy of Enguerrand de Monstrelet, in the binding 
which won for the famous Lortic the Legion of Honor ; 
it is printed on parchment, and contains more than a 
hundred beautifully painted miniatures. At the Didot 
sale it brought 30,500 fr, At the recent dispersion of the 
collection of Léon Teschener, in Paris, there was a lively 
contest among the dealers for the possession of the book, 
which narrowed down at last to Ellis, of London, Mor- 
gand, of Paris, and Bonaventure, of New York. Bonaven- 
ture secured the prize for 28,500 fr. Poor Léon Tesche- 
ner, by the way, is now in a mad-hcuse. 

*.* 

I AM unwilling to believe that Mr. Henri Péne Dubois, 
in his remarks in another part of this magazine, expresses 
the sentiment of American bibliophiles, in apologizing 
for the dishonest practice of auctioneers of adding books 
from the shelves of dealers to the collections of amateurs 
which have been intrusted to them for sale. The at- 
tempted analogy between the bibliophile’s catalogue and 
the playwright’s manuscript—each subject to emenda- 





tion and additions on leaving its author’s hands—seems 
te me too sophisticated to call for serious refutation. To 
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expose the fallacy of the comparison, I need only remark 
that the bibliophile’s catalogue is accepted in good faith by 
the public as a simple statement of facts for its guidance, 
while a play is admittedly a work of imagination for its 
amusement. The commercial standard of honesty among 
some of our dealers is not so high that one need be at 
the pains to substitute it for one’s natural instinct as 
to what is right or wrong. 
* * * 

THERE are various private reasons why certain collec- 
tors withhold from publication their names as buyers at 
auction and other sales. Some, for instance, stand in 
fear of their creditors, others of their wives; but the 
most amusing reason is that given recently by a well- 
known bibliophile of the Grolier Club, to wit: that his 
daughters are “ always after him for money,” and if they 
knew the big prices he had been paying for a few books 
they would worry him to death. 

*.* 

A FRIEND lately arrived from Paris furnishes me with 
some interesting items of gossip, to wit: Carolus Du- 
ran declares that Carroll Beckwith’s Salon portrait of 
Mr. Walton, the art critic, is “ the best portrait that ever 
came from America.”—The young ladies in the studio 
of the fascinating Carolus-do not like Miss Robbins, his 
star pupil, and declared that if she did not leave, they 
would. He told them they might go. They went.— 
Carolus Duran threatened to resign from the jury of the 
Salon unless Miss Robbins was awarded an _ honorable 
mention. She got it.—Julian Story finished his big paint- 
ing after it was hung in the Salon.—-The son of the poet 
Browning was mercilessly “ skied.’”"—On ‘ varnishing 
day,” the painter Duez, who was a member of the Salon 
Jury, and is “no end of a swell,” had the impudence to 
address a young American lady because he recognized 
her from her portrait, and was properly snubbed. 

* * * 

AMONG recent sales at the Hétel Drouot is recorded 
that of a very curious collection of seals of the principal 
families of Europe ; the owner was twenty years getting 
it together. The collection, consisting of 13,000 seals, all 
in excellent condition, and admirably classified in nearly 
six hundred boxes, was knocked down for about $30. 


x * 
™* 


M. LAUTH, the eminent chemist, who is at the head of 
the Sévres factory, is to lose his position owing to dis- 
agreements with the administrators. Deck, the widely- 
known manufacturer of artistic pottery, is spoken of as 
his successor, and Philippe Burt, the art critic, is also 
mentioned as a candidate. It is proposed, however, by 
M. Henri Garnier, to take this opportunity to abolish the 
factory as a Government institution, which, while costing 
a great deal, is no longer of service to art or a credit to 
the state. It will be remembered that Mr. Theodore 
Haviland, a few years ago, took the same ground, and 
wrote an able pamphlet in support of his views. 

*,* 

THE newspapers report that Mrs. Cleveland, dis- 
gusted at the use made of her features by tobacco deal- 
ers and various objectionable persons, is about to take 
legal steps to abate the nuisance. It is stated, how- 
ever, that the President’s wife has no objection to the 
sale of her pictures in a reputable way. I fear that Mrs, 
Cleveland will be no more successful in her attempt 
than was Elizabeth of England, who, with all her des- 
potic powers, tried ineffectually to prevent her features 
being distorted and multiplied by bad pictures. A 
proclamation of the Virgin Queen is extant in the hand- 
writing of Lord Cecil, which prohibits “ all manner of 
persons to draw, paynt, grave, or pourtrayit hir majes- 
ty’s personage, or visage for a time, until by some per- 
fect patron and example, the same may be by others 
followed, etc., and for that hir majestie perceiveth that 
a grete nomber of hir loving subjects [not Her Majesty 
herself} are much greved and take grete offence with 
the errors and deformities allredy committed by sondry 
persons in this behalf, she straightly chargeth all hir 
officers and ministers to see to the due observaunce here- 
of, and as soon as may be to reforme the errors allready 
committed.” 

«x 

ISAAC OLIVER, the famous miniaturist, apparently 
chosen to furnish the pattern or “ patron” of the royal 
features, was ordered to paint them without any shad- 
ows, with a view, probably, of softening the prominence 
of Her Majesty’s remarkably high nose. But whether 
the favored artist was Oliver, or More, or Hilliard, or 
Zucchero—all of whom painted portraits of Elizabeth— 
matters little, for the royal proclamation seems to have 





been generally disregarded. With this discouraging prec- 
edent in view, I do not think Mrs, Cleveland would gain 
anything by employing legal weapons against her dis- 
courteous persecutors. Moreover, it would hardly do 
for the wife of a Democratic President to declare against 
“free trade.” 

* 

THE objection of Mrs. Cleveland to having her por- 
trait used on cigar-box labels recalls a recent experience 
of Postmaster-General Vilas, whose wife’s portrait was 
in danger of being put to the same base use. The cir- 
cumstances of the latter case, however, were peculiar. An 
artist executed for Mr. Vilas a water-color drawing of his 
wife, which Mr. Vilas refused to accept or pay for, declaring 
that it did not bear the slightest resemblance to the lady, 
On returning to his studio, the artist found an order from 
a firm of tobacco manufacturers to furnish them a label] 
for a new brand of cigars, the design to include the por- 
trait of a pretty woman. Hesat down and enclosed this 
order in a note to the Postmaster-General, in which h 
said that as there was no resemblance to Mrs. Vilas in 
the picture he had painted, he would not, of course, ob 
ject to its use on a cigar-box. This brought Mr. Vilas 
to the studioat once. He protested in vigorous languag: 
against the use of his wife’s picture for any such purpose 
but he saw that the artist had him at a disadvantage, anc 
the best thing to do was to give him a check and let hin 
send the portrait home, and this he wisely did. 

+ * 

IF evidence were needed that the unreasonable prej 
udice against American-made pigments held by Amer 
can artists—and still fostered by a few of them—is fas 
dying out, it would only be necessary to turn to the tes 
timonials printed on the second page of the cover of th 
present number of The Art Amateur. -There are n 
secrets in the making of artists’ colors in Europe whic 
chemical analysis by our American manufacturers ha 
not laid bare for their own use ; and it is only necessar 
to import such ingredients as are not found in this coun 
try to reproduce the foreign pigments, and in some cas« 
to improve on them by more careful grinding and afte: 
preparation. 

. * 

THERE is no man who does not sometimes think of 
his funeral; and there is no collector who does not 
dream, at times, of his sale, and with greater reason, foi 
perhaps, it may take place while he lives. It is wel 
then, to know how it should be ordered so as to brin: 
about the most gratifying result. M. Eudel tells us, in 
special chapter of his latest book, how it is done in 
France; and, though we have no Hétel Drouot, but, 
instead, half a dozen auction-rooms under distinct mai 
agement, much of his advice can be adapted to our cas 
The first thing is to choose a good auctioneer, one whos 
eye, voice, and manner of bringing down the hamm« 
are understood and felt by the public. A good expe 
is said to be very useful—in France—we have no expert: 
here. Neither do our auctioneers belong to a company, 
like that of the commissaires-priseurs at Paris, which 
may or may not be to the advantage of the public. But 
one may, and should, have a specialist, for auctioneer. 
There are men, who, so far as they may, make specialties 
of books, of furniture, of paintings, and of porcelains, 
and while paintings and Oriental bric-a-brac sell par- 
ticularly well at one gallery, books, prints and auto- 
graphs will do better at another, and rugs and textiles, 
generally, at a third. But all is in movement with us, 
and a list of specialists prepared for this season might not 
answer at all for the next. One should make his in- 
quiries, as to such matters, in person, and on the spot 
A good man should know and be able to reckon up 
the probable buyers, and should be able to reach them 
and secure their attendance. 


* * 
% 


I HAVE said that we have no experts; but we hav 
some professional cataloguers, who pretend to “ exper- 
The collector should put 


] 


tise,” and a poor lot they are. 
no trust in them. He should write his catalogue him- 
self, and take it to a printer who keeps a good prov!- 
reader and who does artistic work. For much depends 
on the appearance, and much on the contents of 
catalogue. It should not be too learned. It should 
not make too much of ordinary objects. It should 
not display too much invention. It should be correct, 50 
ber, orderly, trustworthy, attractive in appearance an‘ 
easy to read. For important picture-sales, elabora' 
illustrated catalogues have of recent years become 1° 
rule rather than the exception in New York, thanks ‘0 


} 


the example set by the enterprising Kirby & Sutton. 
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Their catalogue of the Probasco collection, which they 
sold last winter, illustrated every picture—an excellent 
plan, which should be followed whenever feasible. The 
value of such a catalogue for reference is obvious. 

+. * 

THE choice of a room is sometimes possible, apart from 
the choice of auctioneer. In case of animportant collec- 
tion, it pays to have a commodious, well-furnished, well- 
lit room, easy of reach—and it is most desirable that no 
unsavory reminiscences of “ Peter Funk” business should 
hang about that room or its proprietors. Indeed, the se- 
lection of an auction-room frequented by the best class 
of buyers is of the first importance. Without such pre- 
caution, the collector must expect to sell mainly to deal- 
ers, who will simply divide up his carcase between them. 
It is better to sell at the beginning of the season than at 
the end; but best, of course, at its height. “It is nec- 
essary to be prepared to bid in,”” M. Eudel tells us, 
somewhat unnecessarily. What New York auctioneers 
do not know about that discreditable part of their busi- 
ness is not worth knowing. 
amounting to 200,000 francs, in Paris, are estimated at 
25,000 francs, that is to say, 12} percent. Will some 


The expenses of a sale 


of those who “have been through the mill” give us 
their experiences in New York or Boston ? 
o* is * 

ABOVE all, advises M. Eudel, and it is good advice, 
let not the seller expect the public to see for itself the 
e and condition of the collection. 
mended, or a picture retouched, or an attribution doubt- 
ful, as much should be stated. The full name of the 
seller should be given. That this last-named require- 


If a piece is 


y 


ment is so rarely complied with in this country is due 
mainly to the fact that auction sales are rarely honestly 
conducted with us. Even in an important auction like 
that of the famous Mary J. Morgan collection, which 
was advertised as absolutely “without reserve,” there 
was more than one shady transaction, and, as I recently 
pointed out, many of the most valuable paintings in 
the catalogue were bought in by collusion with the ad- 
ministrator of the estate. MONTEZUMA, 





NOTES FOR COLLECTORS.* 


THERE is nothing that is not collected. A M. Ridel 
has made a collection of the “ epis,” 
glazed pottery, which decorate the gables of many castles 
and houses of the fourteenth to the seventeenth cen- 


or pinnacles of 


turies. They are of all forms, including the human, are 

sixty in number, and are said to be very interesting to 

students of late Gothic and of Renaissance architecture. 
+ * 

THE eighteenth century is giving way to the nine- 
teenth in the book-loving world. The wretched romances, 
and the yet poorer poetry, which De Goncourt’s praises, 
and Eisen’s and Marillier’s designs made so fashionable 
for many years back, are going out of fashion, and it is 
now the turn of the romantiques, and even of the mod- 
erns. At the sale of M. E. Colin, a Béranger of 1847, 
with designs by Grandville, Johannot, and others, brought 
1606 francs. ‘Coppée’s Poésies, with designs by Boilvin, 
380 francs, Notre Dame de Paris, original edition, bound 
by Cuzin, 1500; and others in proportion. 

+. * 

In Paris the prices of rare books, and especially of 
eighteenth-century editions, are still going down, except 
for very fine examples, and there never was a much bet- 
ter time to buy such rarities as are not in fashion. 
Nevertheless, Lafontaine’s Fables, edition of 1762, two 
volumes, with vignettes by Eisen, in old red morocco, 
brought $100 at the Noilly sale, last March. The Contes 
Rémois, third edition, Meissonier’s designs, doublé by 
Marius Michel, was sold at 800 francs. A manuscript 
which had belonged to La du Barry, 1250 francs. Mo- 
liére, of 1674-75, in seven volumes, doublé by Thibaron- 
joly, 920 francs. And of modern books, Baudelaire’s 
“Fleurs du Mal,” with an autograph of Baudelaire and 
doublé by M. Michel, 525 francs; Gautier’s “ Poésies,” 
with autograph and original designs, 2370 francs; and 
an example of the first edition of Notre Dame de Paris, 
bound by Cuzin, 695 francs. The Techener sale made 
a better showing ; but then most of the numbers were 
hot merely rare, but unique. A manuscript of the Peni- 
tential Psalms on vellum, made for Anne-Rohan-Chabot, 


‘ ‘ . . : . 

The facts contained herein are derived from M. Eudel’s valuable 
annual of the transactions at the Hétel Drouot, where all the principal 
auction sales of pictures and other objects of art in Paris take place, 


Princesse de Soubise, 1691, and containing seven minia- 
tures, was bought for 4900 francs, by M. Labitte, who 
also bought an Imitatione Christi of 1697, for 985 francs. 
M. Morgand bought an Aldine Lucretius of 1515, which 
had belonged to Grolier, for 6050 francs, and a Virgil of 
1541, also one of Grolier’s books, for 2010 francs, This 
A Villon, of 1532, brought 1005, 
and “ Les Fantaisies de Mére sotte,” 6595 francs. 


had initials in gold. 


.* 6 
nk 


MODERATE prices rule for authentic works by the less- 
erold masters. At the Courtin sale, an Isaac van Ostade, 
“La Mort du Cochon,” peasants slaughtering a pig in 
front of their hut, went for 2500 francs ; a Van Goyen, 
“ Village near Haarlem,” 3900; a Seglers, “ Virgin and 
Child,” 1200; a Jan Steen “ Féte de Village,” 4000 francs. 
Still, a Fragonard “ Les Amants Heureux,” brought 12,- 
600 francs ; a Ruysdael, “ Winter,” 14,700; an allegorical 
Prudhon, ‘La Paix,” 5005; a Woovermans, “ Horse 
Market,” which has been etched by Lalange, 16,000 francs. 
At the same sale a Corot, 41x61 millemetres, brought 13,- 
500 francs—$2700. Another, about half that size, only 
5150 francs, and the “ Lac de Garde,” in the first manner 
ofthe painter, size 34x45, 3150 francs. A large Diaz, Forest 
of Fontainebleau at Gros-Fonteau, sold for 43,000 francs ; 
a “ Diane Chasseresse,”” 17,000; “|’Orage,” with a pool 
and clump of trees, 7300. <A picture by Jules Dupré, Le 
Ruisseau, went to 19,000, 

* e * 

THE sale of M. Charles Stein, who has been qualified 
as “ Maitre Amateur,” was one of the most important of 
last year’s sales. The collection was especially rich in 
works of the Middle Ages and the early Renaissance, 
purchased during frequent excursions in Spain and Italy. 
Ivories of the eleventh and twelfth centuries, plaques, 
reliquaries, groups in the round, brought from 2200 to 
g7oo francs. Enamels, champlevés, of the thirteenth 
and fourteenth centuries, from 1100 to 5000 francs. 
The latter price was paid by the Directors of the Cluny 
Museum for a horse-bit in gilt copper, with armorial 
bearings enamelled on the quatrefoils at each end of the 
mouth-piece ; two flambeaus in copper champléve, enam- 
elled and gilt, the decoration being lions’ heads sup- 
ported by birds and scrolls terminated by flowers, brought 
3000 francs, and a plaque of Limoges manufacture having 
a medallion of God the Father, with the four Evangelists 
in the angles, and a frame in stamped and gilt copper, 
enriched with rubies, went for 3200 to M. Ph. Sichel. Of 
Limoges enamels, of the usual sort, one by Jean Penicaud 
II., a figure representing Dialectic, the flesh tinted, dra- 
pery in grisaille, on black ground, went to the same pur- 
chaser for 3100 francs. The museum of the Louvre 
secured, for 2550 francs, a rectangular plaque with a 
triumphant warrior seated in a car drawn by two white 
horses and preceded by musicians and lictors ; it is 
in colored enamel on a white ground and is of four- 
teenth-century workmanship. The highest price paid 
for any of the enamels was 10,000 francs for an ovoid 
vase with the history of Diana and Acteon painted in 
A coffret 


decorated by the same painter with designs from the 


flesh tints and grisaille by Pierre Raymond, 


‘ Metamorphoses” of Ovidin colors and gold, separated 
by arabesques of gold on black, brought but 8600 francs, 
+ * 

A LARGE coupe of Gubbio ware, with a cupid in a land- 
scape, in ruby red, blueand green, with metallic reflections, 
brought 18,000 francs. Baron Adolphe de Rothschild 
paid 67,009 francsfor two vases decorated withgrotesques 
in colors, on white; faience of Urbino, signed by O. 
Fontana. A triangular salt-cellar in faience of Oiron, 
formed by three colonnettes, connected by arches, each 
arch surmounted by a mask, and occupied by a _ small 
figure seated on a lion ; enamel, white, brown and green, 
brought 12,000 francs. Of glass-ware a large coupe of 
Arabian workmanship, in clear glass, with a band of ani- 
mals and scrolls in red, brought 12,000 francs; and a 
buire in blue Venetian glass, with circular medallions in 
colors, representing the Annunciation, brought 13,000 
francs. 


os 
+ 


A JEWEL representing Mars and Venus, in irregular 
pearls and enamelled gold, with a background of emer- 
alds, rubies and a sapphire, Italian work of the sixteenth 
century, sold for 14,500 francs. A reliquary, in rock 
crystal, in the form of a Gothic country house, with pin- 
nacles in gilt copper, thirteenth-century French work, 
went for 1200 francs. A pyx, mounted in gilt copper, 
and decorated with two niello plaques showing the death 


and assumption of the Virgin, brought 10,000, A gob- 





let bearing an inscription in German to the effect that it 
had been made from the poignard of Gerold de Secken, 
“ Conquered by me, Francz de Ligriez, at the Battle of , 
Moncontour,” sold for 2550 francs. A clock in the’ 
shape of a galley, with sails set, and manned by auto- 
matic figures of Tritons and others, in copper, chiselled, 
engraved and gilt, Augsburg work of the sixteenth cen- 
tury, went for 10,000 francs. Two antique columns in 
red porphyry with Corinthian capitals in chiselled and 
gilt bronze brought 22,000 francs. A table in mar- 
quetry of Boule, for which M. Stein had paid 80,000 
francs, sold for 36,000. A mirror in Boule framework, 
mounted in gilt and chiselled bronze, brought 18,000, 
A canapé, two bergéres and ten fauteuils, upholstered in 
tapestry, time of Louis XVI., subjects from the fables 
of La Fontaine, brought 15,800 francs; a large Beau- 
vais tapestry, Europa, after Boucher, 32,500, and two 
Gobelins, after Audran, subjects Flora and Zephyr and 
Atalanta, with very rich borders, 27,500 francs, The 
total returns of the sale amounted to 1,298,401 francs. 
* * 
THE pastels and crayons of J. F. Millet are approach- 
ing their full commercial value. At the Levy-Cremieu 
sale “ The Churner,” a pastel showing a peasant woman 
at work in a dairy, while through the open door another 
woman is seen milking in a shed across the barn-yard, 
brought 9500 francs. “La Bouillie,” peasant woman 
feeding her child, black crayon, 2000; ‘‘ Le Repos des 
Moissonneurs,” black crayon touched with pastels, 3000, 
At the Defoer sale, not much later, the pastel, “La 
Plaine de Barbizon: Effet de Neige,” brought 7100 
francs; another, “La Nuée de Corbeaux,” a November 
scene, With a peasant woman tending cows and a cloud 
of crows settling on the trees in the distance, 7000. 
“ Anes dans une Plaine par la Pluie,” pastel (reproduced 
as illustration to the lesson on composition in The Art 
At the latter 
sale some of Millet’s pictures sold as follows: ‘ The 


Amateur last year), brought 6000 francs. 


Man with the Hoe,” mid-day effect, summer ; the man 
is resting, in his shirt-sleeves and bareheaded, his cap 
and blouse on the ground near him ; a woman burning 
weeds, and a ploughman at work in the distance—from 
the exhibition of the hundred chefs-d’ceuvres in 1883 
brought 57,100 francs. ‘La Lessiveuse,” a woman 
pouring boiling water into a large vessel, the steam 
rising and spreading through the room, from the collec- 
tion of Laurent Richard and the exhibition of the hun- 
dred chefs-d’ceuvres, on wood, 25,100 francs. “La 
Bruleuse d’Herbes,” 25,000 francs. ‘“ Les Glaneuses,” 
25,100 francs. 
a 

At the Defoer sale, the Rousseau, “ Monticule du 
Jean de Paris,” apparently a repetition on a smaller scale 
and on wood of the picture sold under the same title at 
the Morgan sale, and like it coming from the Laurent- 
The “ Bords 
de la Loire,” after a flood, temporary lakelets and heaps 


Richard collection, brought 12,500 francs. 


of sand along the river-side; a peasant woman in red 
sitting under a group of trees tothe left ; a fisherman in 
a boat drawing his net; houses and treés seen through 
the fog on the farther bank, on wood, 43X63 centime- 
tres, 55,000 francs. ‘“ Le Soir,’ sunset, red and stormy 
sky, a fisherman with nets near a small stream, canvas, 
4363, 27,000 francs. Meissonier’s celebrated “ 1814,” 
dated 1863, on wood, from the collections of Prince 
Napoleon, Baeruet-Aubertot and Ruskin, and the exhi- 
bition of the hundred chefs-d’ceuvres, and the Meis- 
sonier exhibition in 1884, brought at this sale 128,000 
francs. “ Les Joueurs de Boules,” from the last men- 
tioned exhibitions, 46,700 francs. “ Le Rieur,” from the 
Latham sale in New York in 1880, and the Meissonier 
exhibition in 1884, brought 25,000 francs. Fromentin’s 
“ Fantasia,’ Salon of 1869, brought 68,000 francs. Co- 


rot’s ‘Nymphs and Fauns,” Salon of 1809, 65,100 


francs. 
* 2K 
* 


THE Laurent-Richard sale (“aprés décés”’), 28th and 
29th May, 1886, disposed of, among other celebrated pic- 
tures, Rousseau’s ‘“ Marais dans les Landes ” for 20,000 
francs to M. Georges Petit; Troyon’s “ Paturage Nor- 
mand,” to the same for 20,000; Diaz’s “ Trois Baign- 
euses” to M. de Saint-Albin for 8600; Ruysdael’s 
“ Bords de la Meuse,” a rough road, a bosquet of trees, 
the stream to the left with fishermen in a boat, to M. 
Deutsch for 4000, Sir Henry Raeburn’s “ Portrait of 
a Greenwich Invalid ” went tothe Louvre for 2400 francs. 
M. Deutsch paid 20,500 francs for Guardi’s “ Place San 
Giovanni e Paolo a Venise,” and M. Fichel 8600 for 
Fragonard’s “ Baisers Maternels,” from the Beurnonville 
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collection. Debucourt’s “ La Cruche Cassée,” which had 
brought 13,000 francs at the Papin sale, sold for 10,000 
francs; and Chardin’s “ La Cuisine ’—a slice of salmon, 
a jug in grés, a kitchen knife, some mushrooms and a 
piece of cheese—brought 2350 francs, 


*K a 
* 


AT the Sauluier sale, the last considerable sale of the 
past season, Corot’s “ Orpheus Bringing back Eurydice,” 
1™, 35X1™, 10, sold to MM. Arnold et Tripp for 25,000 
francs, Twenty-two other works of Corot brought cor- 
responding prices. Bonnat’s “ Portrait of Victor Hugo” 
brought 5000 francs. Courbet’s study, “ Paysage de 
Jura,’ with a bull and a heifer in the foreground, 1", 18x 
o", 80, brought only 4000 francs. Delacroix’s “ Boissy 
d’Anglas,” presiding at the session of the first prairial, 
an III., was bought for 40,000 francs for the Museum 
of Bordeaux. “ Jesus on the Lake of Tiberias,” by the 
same painter, brought 14,000 francs, and “ Algerian 
Women at the Bath,” 15,500. Diaz’s “ Nymphe et 
Amour” went for 7100 francs; a stormy “ Coucher de 
Soleil,” with a shepherd and sheep,.went to M. Petit for 
6800 francs. Millet’s “ Goose-Girl Bathing” went to 
Arnold and Tripp for 29,100 francs ; and Rousseau’s 
“ Le Printemps ” to M. Baque for 24,500 francs, 


THE FIFTH AVENUE. 


(CONCLUDED.) 


THE A. T. Stewart house on the corner of Thirty- 
fourth Street will be passed by unnoticed by no one. This 
is not because of any special architectural excellence, for 
it is like nothing so much as those triumphs of the scene- 
painters’ art, before which Brignoli, Fechter, Salvini, 
Rossi, and how many others, have sung and strutted in 
the dear old Academy of Music. But it stands alone, 
with, for New York, a liberal space of sod separating it 
from the houses next it ; and the white marble of which 
it is built has, somehow, preserved its whiteness in spite 
of rain and dust and soot. No one else of our palace- 
builders seems to have been able to spare money enough 
for the purpose of setting his house well back from the 
street, and providing a clear level space around it; and, 
for this reason, the building in question will long prove 
more attractive than many a more expensive and more 
artistic structure. 

Near Thirty-seventh street, on the west side, stands one 
of the handsomest private houses in the city, It was built 
by McKim, Meade & White, who may be said to be 
the leaders in the change that has given us our modern 
street architecture. It is not meant to be implied that 
faults may not be found in it; but the problem of com- 
posing a street front for a private dwelling that shall, at 
the same time, be modest and have a distinct artistic 
character of its own, has, so far, received no better solu- 
tion in New York. The house is so little conspicuous 
that passers-by rarely notice it, yet the lower stories are 
covered with delicate carving, and the whole has a look 
of strength and cohesion as far as possible removed from 
that of the houses in line with it on either side. Mr. 
White, who is said to be the designer, has shown in 
several other cases that he understands how to pierce a 
wall so as to weaken it as little-as possible, and it looks, 
in this case, as though the square, mullioned windows of 
the upper stories actually added strength where it was 
required. The one window of the first floor and the 
doorway are round-arched, and the broad section of 
brown-stone wall between them supports, in appearance 
as in reality, the principal weight of the superincumbent 
structure. This story is separated from the one above by 
a broad, flat cornice ornamented with three horizontal 
rows of the egg and dart pattern. The wall surface 
about the doorway is elaborately carved with a sort of 
acanthus leaf; and the solid bounding wall of the stoop 
and area is finely panelled and decorated with carved 
shells and ribands in the style of the early Italian 
Renaissance. All of this carving is just bold enough 
and delicate enough to give the intended effect of unos- 
tentatious beauty, but the friable nature of the stone has 
been considered, and the forms are, generally, so re- 
peated that an accidental fracture need hardly call for 
attention. A somewhat too lavish use of gilding, and of 
such Italian conceits as the embedding of natural shells 
and pebbles in the plaster of the walls, make the interior 
rather less satisfactory. There is, however, some excel- 
lent stained glass and wood and metal work, and such a 
wealth of original design as would set up many a dec- 
orating firm for the whole course of its existence. 





In the exterior of the Union League Club House, 
which dominates all the lower part of the Avenue from 
the brow of the hill at Thirty-ninth Street, the “ Queen 
Anne” sort of thing, which has wrought such havoc out 
West and on the seaboard, may be said to have culmi- 
nated, so far as this country is concerned. The massive 
building is imposing because of its generous propor- 
tions, and is, probably, not only the biggest, but the 
best specimen of its mongrel style to be found this side 
the Atlantic. The interior is, happily, not in keeping 
with the exterior. The reading-room and the library, by 
Cottier, are in the safe and easily understood style af- 
fected by him. ‘The hall and fine staircase are resplen- 
dent with glass mosaics and burnished metallic surfaces 
by Tiffany ; and the dining-room, on the top floor, has a 
curious Elizabethan painted ceiling by Lafarge and Will 
H. Low. The old reservoir, whose flower-clad wall the 
members of the club must have come to look upon as a 
sort of appurtenance of their house, is said to be in dan- 
ger of removal. Unless the space it occupies were to be 
added to Bryant Park, it would be a pity, for nothing 
that would be likely to take its place would afford such 
a rest to the eye as this simple Egyptian structure with 
its plain, sloping wall, mantled with green all summer. 
It has been proposed to roof it with glass and iron, and 
convert it into a winter garden, and that seems to be 
about the best thing to do with it. 

One of the most remarkable Gothic erections in the 
city is that which some irreverent person has named the 
Church of the Holy Nightmare. It has been the type 
of all those pinnacled and buttressed buildings, with 
gaping portals and red litten windows which certain 
landscape-painters are fond of putting in the back- 
grounds of their “ winter twilights.” Over the way, is 
the Temple Emanuel, with its Moresque towers, gal- 
leries and cupolas covered with arabesques, and its wide 
and handsome entrance. The stencil work with which 
the interior is decorated does not at all bear out the 
promise of the richly carved exterior. The patterns are 
on too large a scale; they give neither tone nor com- 
plexity ; that is to say, the work is worse than useless. 
Mr. Eidlitz, could he have commanded the means 
and the force of skilled workmen needed to make the 
inside of the building suit the exterior, might, instead of 
mere stencilling, have made it glorious with inlays of 
semi-precious stones, of lapis lazuli and labradorite and 
tiger-spar; there might have been columns of Mexican 
onyx and Arizonian jasper, and beams and rafters of 
Californian red-wood, studded with mother-of-pearl. Not 
far away, at Forty-fifth Street, is an unpretending little 
church, the interior of which shows how much splendor 
can be derived from a less costly material—stained glass 
mosaic. The wall of the choir or altar end of the church 
has been filled with a biblical design in the bright but 
harmonious tints given by American stained glass when 
seen by reflected instead of by transmitted light. Such 
work might be used liberally on the walls and ceiling of 
the big synagogue, and with excellent effect. The 
Church of the Heavenly Rest shows in its narrow fagade 
the happy result obtainable by mingling colored marbles 
and granites with carvingsin white stone. A hint might 
be taken from this also, and from the barn-like appear- 
ance of the interior of the huge cathedral near by, which 
all the clieap German stained glass in the world could 
not alter. Color of very rich quality is necessary in all 
great interior spaces. 

The residences of the Vanderbilt family, and of their 
relatives, the Sloanes and the Twomblys, dotted along 
the west side of the Avenue from Fiftieth Street to 
Fifty-eighth Street, have been so often pictured and de- 
scribed, and have been visited by so many thousands of 
persons, that there is, perhaps, nothing new left to say 
about them. The Twombly house is the least known, 
and the least deserving to be known. It is a bungling 
attempt, in brown stone, to do something in the grace- 
ful French Renaissance style adopted by Hunt for the 
Wm. K. Vanderbilt house, and also for the Marquand 
house, on Madison Avenue. There is a fair hall and 
staircase in the interior, panelled in dark oak. The 
principal bedroom is in rosewood, with some very hand- 
some carvings, and a painted ceiling, entirely too light 
and too cold in tone for the walls. The other bedrooms 
are in the Colonial style, and are pretty and elegant. 
The dining-room and drawing-room are commonplace 
and pretentious. Mr. William K. Vanderbilt's house at 
Fifty-first Street is admittedly the best. The carved 
stone-work which is lavished on every portion of it has 
not been equalled by any similar work done since. Its 
front on Fifty-first Street is remarkably well composed, 


and although the Fifth Avenue front is too much charged 
with ornament, all of it is good and well executed. The 
interior is arranged throughout not only with a view to 
magnificence, but to solid comfort. The chief features 
are the splendidly carved stone grand staircase and the 
lofty banqueting-hall in Francois Premier style. The 
doings of the late William H. Vanderbilt in fitting up 
his house, and that of his son-in-law, might be compared 
with those of the European money barons, such as Grant 
or Hirsch, except that there can be no doubt that th 
American millionaire enjoyed, in a boyish and unsophis- 
ticated way, the fine things that he paid for. His gilded 
ball-room ; his dining-room, with its costly painted ceil- 
ing—which from no point could be viewed to advantage ; 
his ‘‘ Japanese ” drawing-room in red lacquer, with its 
peacock and peony screen in stained glass ; his pictures 
and, most of all, the crowds of citizens who accepted hi 
standing invitation to come and see them, afforded hin 
sincere delight. The moralists of the daily press who 
proclaimed that the contrary must be the case, becaus: 
money does not necessarily make a man happy, wer 
very far out for once. He loved showy and glittering 
things and liked to have others enjoy them with him, an 
he was gratified in both respects. What more should 
man ask for—-if he does not want any more ? 

Mr. Cornelius Vanderbilt’s house on Fifty-eighth Stree: 
is not so good as that of his brother, but is better tha 
the Twombly house. It is inconveniently enoug 
arranged inside with a dark and draughty hall to pass 
through, whether one wishes to reach the breakfast 
rooms on Fifth Avenue, the drawing-rooms and co! 
servatory on Fifty-eighth Street or the dining-room ani 
picture-gallery, through both of which one must go to 
reach the smoking-room. The house makes an inverte:| 
L, the end of the horizontal line being the smoking-room 
just spoken of, which looks out, across a little garden, on 
the Plaza and the Park. This is the pleasantest feature 
of it. The decorations were to have been magnificent. 
They do look rather extravagant. The carvings of the 
staircase and hall, by St. Gaudens, are the most success- 
ful. Those of the dining-room ceiling, helped out wit 
beaten metal, coral and ivory, are not effective in thei 
position, ensconced in deep caissons. The transoms of 
most of the windows are filled with excellent stained 
glass by Lafarge. That in the great staircase window, 
by the same artist, is not so good. The vaulted ceiling 
of the small picture-gallery, connecting the smoking- 
room with the dining-room, is painted by Lafarge, in wax 
paint on canvas, glued to the boards, and held by gilded 
mouldings in panels, some filled with figure-subjects, 
others with flowers---the latter the best. The cornice of 
this room is of Mexican onyx, which was thought at the 
time of its building to be an unheard-of piece of extray- 
agance; but now the walls of the lavatory and _bovot- 
blacking room of the hotel which faces the Grand Cen- 
tral Depot are completely lined with finer specimens of 
the stone. 

I have passed by two or three churches on the way, 
and must return to say something of one of them—St. 
Thomas’s. It is a picturesque affair, well arranged to 
secure a good play of light and shadow on the outside, 
but filled with shadows almost to the exclusion of light 
within. This is the more regrettable as the apse con- 
tains some really good mural paintings by Lafarge, and 
some exquisite reliefs of kneeling angels by St. Gaudens. 
Both these artists are said to be Roman Catholics; yet 
they have never been employed by any Catholic pastor 
or congregation, which does not look as if that Church 
was, in our day, a very liberal or a very discriminating 
patron of the fine arts. 

Secretary Whitney’s house, built for Mrs. Paran 
Stevens, should be mentioned before closing this article. 
It was probably architect Hunt’s first experiment in 
French Renaissance, and has something of the debonair 
appearance proper to that style, though far from being 
either as ambitious or as successful as Hunt’s later efforts 
in the same direction. Its Fifth Avenue side is too much 
broken by projections, and the ornament throughout is 
rude and unpleasing. Notwithstanding, it must be a 
pleasant house to live in, for the rooms are large, well 
lit and well decorated, somewhat conventionally, but 
tastefully. Its small fosse planted with rose-bushes, and 
its red brick walls, which are getting gradually covere¢ 
with a growth of Virginia creeper, help to make it, on 
the whole, a very agreeable object seen from the Avenue: 
Some more recently-erected dwellings, between it and 
St. Thomas’s, are, on the contrary, disagreeable in theif 
general effect, though containing much good ornamen- 
tal detail. R. R. 
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WILLIAM ANDERSON COFFIN. 


eel HE subject of the present no- 
Ne tice, whose features are hap- 
pily reproduced in the ac- 
companying portrait, is one 
of the most talented of our 
younger American painters. 
His work shows marked in- 
dividuality, especially in that 








out-of-doors, in which we 
find genuine feeling for the 
beauties of nature, expressed with broad, effective 
Mr. Coffin’s “ Moonlight in Harvest,” which 
won the second Hallgarten prize last year at the National 
Academy Exhibition, was a successful rendering of a 
difficult effect. It is in the field of landscape, we think, 
that this young artist should look for 

uture laurels, although that he has 


technic. 


—— 


‘laims for recognition in genre painting 


a 


“In criticising studies in color, Bonnat concerned 
himself principally with values. You might paint flesh 
in a bluish, reddish or yellowish tone and he wouldn't 
speak of it, simply because he didn’t pretend to set up 
the way he saw color as a standard for another.” 

“ Still, did it not have its influence ?” 

“Tn all our class there was but one man who delib- 
He did, but the 
influence over there is dead set against everything of 
that sort. 


erately imitated Bonnat’s painting. 


Masters are very careful to respect individu- 
alities, and not to impose their own. 

“When greater proficiency was made, and the im- 
portant things placed on a firm foundation, Bonnat con- 
sidered the work more in detail. Still there was not 
much latitude and longitude in his criticism. He said the 
same thing to me for three months at a time, throwing 
in now and then a little encouragement.” 





“The massiére took charge of everything, paid ex- 
penses, engaged models. We paid him our fees and he 
was supposed to render an account once a year, and 
although I don’t think it ever was done in the three years 
I was there, everything was satisfactory. 

“In the afternoon we had a class of our own; then 
we could paint or draw as we chose, and submit our 
Although this 
was our own affair, if Bonnat found a man painting 


work to Bonnat in his morning visits. 


whose drawing was defective, he usually told him to go 
back to his drawing, with a remark that ‘he didn't 
know enough to paint yet.’ 

“As Bonnat received nothing for his services, his only 
interest in us or the studio was on its artistic side. 
Still, when we thought it a good joke to burlesque the 
féte of the 30th of May, in honor of the Republic, by 
some comic cartoons placed on the walls outside, and 

illuminations in the daytime, he wrote 
a note saying that he should not visit 





yrobably no one would deny who has 
cen his clever little study of a “ partie 
: billard,” in Mr. Thomas B. Clarke’s 
llery; and this was one of his early 


ne 


o 


Le 4 


fforts. 


Mr. Coffin is not yet thirty-three years 
1. Born in Alleghany City, Pa., he 
is graduated from Yale in 1874. In 
desultory way he drew from the cast 


= 
= 


in the art school connected with the 
college, and was thus led to take up 
drawing seriously. In 1877 he went to 
Paris, where, after some months’ study 
from the antique, he passed two years 
in the atelier of Bonnat. <A view of 
the life school at work there was the 
subject of his first picture in the Paris 
Salon, to which he also contributed in 
1880 and 1882. Mr. Coffin returned to 
Bonnat’s atelier for a while after a brief 
stay in America, and is now established 
in New York. 
Society of American Artists, is favora- 
bly known as an art instructor, and has 
written for the daily press. 


He is a member of the 





TALKS WITH ARTISTS. 


IV.—RECOLLECTIONS OF MR. W. A. 
COFFIN OF BONNAT'S LIFE SCHOOL, 


“ WE place too much stress on what 
the master can do for us over here,” 
said Mr. W. A. Coffin. ‘“ After all, we 
have to learn to see for ourselves and 
to put down with our own hands what 
we see, 


























“T joined Bonnat’s studio in the 
spring of 1878, and was with him alto- 
gether three years. He was then at the 
height of his reputation. He was sup- 
posed to criticise twice a week, but sometimes he didn’t 
come for three weeks. 

“T had been making some studies during the summer, 
and when the studio opened I had them ready to show 
to Bonnat and get his advice about a picture. I waited 
three weeks, and as he didn’t come I took them to his 
private studio and explained my reasons, venturing to 
remark I had been waiting three weeks. 

“«Three weeks!’ he laughed. 
sometimes le pére Cogniet * didn’t come for a year.’ 
“ What was the direction of Bonnat’s criticism ?” 

“ At first it was confined to but two or three points. 
In black and white he considered form, proportion, and 
movement. No man was supposed to touch color until 
he had acquired fair skill in drawing. Or if he did he 
Was careful not to show it to Bonnat. 


‘That is nothing ; 











: ® a pany en Eee aN a ~ . a 
His own master, under whom many of the great French painters of 
our day studied. 


WILLIAM ANDERSON COFFIN, 


DRAWN BY HIMSELF, 


“ How was the studio managed ?” 

“Very much like all life classes. 
forty men in the morning class and sixty in the night 
class. 


There were 


The model stood on a platform, and we were 
ranged around in a semicircle five rows deep. The 
first row sat on low, straw-covered stools, with low 
easels. These were graduated, and the hindmost row 
was perched on high stools.” 

“ How was the choice of seats determined ; for there 
was evidently choice ?” 

“ The men were divided into series of ten, and every 
Monday morning each series in rotation had the choice 
of seats,” 

“ The pose, as is usual, was voted on by the students, 
and until after the third hour of the Monday sitting the 
pose could always be changed by a vote. 
for never less than an hour, with ten minutes’ rest, and the 
sitting four hours. The same pose was kept for a week. 


The pose was 


the studio again until amends were 
made. This was not because of any 
cherished political opinions, but be- 
cause he deemed it undignified and 
unworthy, 

“ Personally, he was very friendly to 
the men of his class. We occasionally 
visited him at his house, when his 
treatment was not only friendly but 
comrade-like. He always impressed us 
as a sturdily honest man, with no more 


pretension in the day of his success 





than he might have had as a student. 
His charm was in his simplicity.” 


MADAME DE CASSIN’S PIc- 
TURES. 


IN an immense mansion, fitted up in 
perfect taste, at the head of the Champs 
Elysée, facing the Arc de Triomphe, 
lives alone the wealthy and cultivated 
Mme. de Cassin, owner of one of the 
choicest collections of ancient and mod- 
ern paintings in Paris. The number of 
her visitors is very limited, so that when, 
a year or so ago, she sent her pictures 
to the Petit gallery for exhibition for 
the benefit of the Société Philanthro- 
pique, the event aroused great interest 
in artistic circles, which was enhanced 
by the well-founded rumor that Mme. 
de Cassin at her death intended to leave 
to the Louvre the pick of the collection, 

There were fifty pictures, admirably 
hung, each sufficiently isolated by sur- 
rounding wall-space to enable it to be 
seen to the full advantage of its tone 
and coloring. The insurance policy 

was for $600,000, which would give to 

each picture an average value of $12,- 

ooo. At the end of the room, in the 
place of honor, was Regnault’s “ Salomé,” standing out 
triumphantly on its yellow background. Salomé with her 
long black curly hair framing her sensual face looks 
happy. She is a pure animal, this Salomé, as she sits 
there presenting with a smile her ferocious request to 
Herod. 
just finished her dance; she lets fall to the ground her 


The daughter of Herodias is supposed to have 


veil of gauze embroidered with gold like her skirt, and 
with the basin and knife on her knees, she says: ‘“ Give 
me the head of John the Baptist here on this salver.”’ 
A curtain of yellow silk, on which the sun is shining 
brilliantly, brings into strong relief the intense blackness 
of her hair, and the diaphanous, polished skin, and adds 
greatly to the strangeness of the picture. The expression 
of Salomé’s face—“ poodle-happy,” so to speak, at the 
success of her dancing—the caressing shyness of her eyes, 
the wonderful animation of the face on this triumphant 
yellow background, make the picture fascinating in the 
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highest degree. 


portrait of Prim —Regnault’s masterpiece. 
Regnault found the type of Salomé in the Roman 


Campagna, but 
it was slowly 
and without 
any _ precon- 
ceived idea 
that he came 
to produce the 
picture as it 
now is. At 
first he simply 
made a study 
from nature of 
the head of the 
model whose 
strangeness 
struck him 
deeply. The 
model _after- 
vard served 
Marcello 
(Mme. de Co- 
lonna) for her 

Pythie.” 
Regnault next 
added a bust, 
but the picture 
was still only a 
portrait, with a 
background of 
red hangings 
with blue flow- 


- 


ers, and bore 
the title “Study 
of an African 
Woman ;” then 
by changing 
the back- 


ground from red to yellow, by joining on a piece 
of canvas on the right, on the left, and at the bottom, the 
seams of which are visible on close examination, and by 





It .remains—excepting, 


daughter of Herodias ; she is there seated on a coffer in- 
laid with ivory, waiting. With an idle hand she plays 
with the chased poignard which is to cut off John the 
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thing savage and lascivious in the smile ; the eyes are 
ferocious and voluptuous; the hair, abundant, tangled, 
rebellious, excessive, and black as a crow’s wing, stands 
out in violent 
contrast 
= against the 
Y white carna- 


, UY ry . 
ny ww) ) 40r, 4 d ¢ > 
iy Hii i neti Gy ¢: tions of the 


face which, 
by the way, 
have faded and 
sunk in consid- 


- 473, f erably — and 
(4 a: Yr fede i> against the 
ARAM f Cie {, hangings of 
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lemon yellow 
of the most 
brilliant and 


luminous _ to- 


4 


. 


At Cs nality, which 

bi OM “is MG" form the back- 
14 ORG A ZF . 

1 ae n) Z ground of the 


picture, and, 
being without 
folds and with- 
out shadows, 
envelop Salo- 
meé, as it were, 
in a triumph- 
ant aureole. 
The eminent 
critic, M. Paul 
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‘*THE SPANISH MARRIAGE,’’ BY FORTUNY. 


IN THE COLLECTION OF MADAME DE CASSIN, 


Baptist’s head ; on her knees she holds the instruments 
of death, and the basin in which she will offer the bleed- 
ing head to her uncle, Herod Antipas; but, in spite of 


art with which 
Regnault has 
brought out 
the carnations 
in such a man- 
ner that they remain luminous even on the implacable 
splendor of the yellow background ; how he has married 


the absolute blackness of the hair with the bright masses 





Surrounding the bust with carefully-chosen accessories, 
he finally produced the composition to which he gave 


the title of Salomé. The gypsy girl had become the 





‘*THE CHESTNUT AVENUE.” 





IN THE COLLECTION OF MADAME DE CASSIN, 


all these preparations and projects, she is without thought 
—like an animal. There is no expression in that face, full 
almost of bestiality, except a provoking look with some- 


BY THEODORE ROUSSEAU, 


of color of the dress and accessories ; how, with exquisite 
fineness, the transparent golden hue is painted over the 
roseate flesh and harmonized with the brilliant stuff of 
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the background ; how the face preserves its value; and 
how, in this painting where everything is contrast, and 
where the harmony extends from extreme brightness to 
extreme darkness, there is not a single obtrusive patch. 
The whole picture is bathed in an atmosphere of in- 
comparable limpidity ; it is a symphony of colors, an eter- 
nal delight and marvel for the eye. The canvas is still 
in the black ebony frame in which it figured at the Salon 
of 1870, where, after eleven ballots, the jury finally 
awarded it an ordinary medal. With time the picture 
has lost the dazzling brilliancy which led many critics 
to declare it to be a mete “tour de force; on the 
other hand it has gained in strength and harmonious 
suppleness. 

In order to complete the history of this great work I 
will give the details of its sale. When Regnault revealed 
his talent with his picture of “ Judith and Holophernes,” 
in 1869, a well-known Parisian dealer, M. Brame, imme- 
diately went to Spain, where Regnault was, and made a 
contract to buy all his work for a cer-ain number of 
years. He bought the Salomé, without having seen it 
—for the picture was at Rome—for 12,000 francs, Reg- 
nault having spoken of it with enthusiasm as a work on 
which he founded great hopes. It next passed into the 
hands of M. Durand-Ruel, who sold it to M. Edwards for 
36,000 francs, and subsequently to its present owner, 
Mme. de Cassin, for 60,000 francs, 

Another great picture in this collection is Rousseau’s 
“Avenue de Chataigniers,” refused at the Salon of 
1837. Thoré, Diaz, Dupré and Eugéne Delacroix 
were so indignant at this refusal of the jury that they be- 
gan to intrigue with the Director of the Department of 
Fine Arts, and after three years of insistance they obtained 
an order from the Minister of the Interior for the pur- 
chase of the picture for the sum of 2000 francs. This 
order came too late, and the state never possessed the 
«“ Avenue de Chataigniers.” It was successively bought 
by M. Casimir-Perier for 2000 francs; by M. Worms de 
Romilly, in 1848, for 960 francs; by MM. Brame and 
Durand-Ruel for 10,000 francs ; by Khalil Bey for 15,000 
francs, and by Mme. de Cassin for 27,000 francs. Side by 
side with this splendid work was the view of the chain 
of the Alps, taken from the heights of the Faucille. Then 
there are Fortuny’s masterpiece,““The Spanish Marriage ;” 
a magnificent Corot, “ Solitude,” representing a female 
figure in a pose of extreme gracefulness reclining by the 
edge of a lake surrounded by trees, with, in the back- 
ground, a golden sunset just a little obscured by the ris- 
ing shades of evening—four Meissoniers, ‘“ La Vedette,” 
“A Man Reading,” “ A Man in Black Smoking,” and a 
“Louis XIII. Cavalier Sleeping’—all excellent speci- 
mens ; two superb works by Diaz: “ Le Dos,” a back view 
of a nude female figure seated leaning against a tree, and 
“Les Confidences de ]’Amour,” representing a young 
wornan, half covered with a light white drapery, seated at 
the water’s edge, and listening to the confidences of three 
little cupids fluttering around herears. Delacroix is rep- 
resented by the “‘ Massacre de |’Evéque de Liége,” and 
by three fine souvenirs of the artist’s journey in Morocco, 
‘“‘ L’equitation,” “ Une halte,” and “ An Arab Chief.” Eu- 
géne Fromentin is represented in the collection by one 
of his most elegant and poetical compositions, “An Arab 
Encampment.” A tribe of Arabs have pitched their tents 
on the plain ; the day is rapidly waning ; the stars are al- 
most visible, and some of the Arabs are already sleeping 
in groups in front of the tents ; at intervals fires are seen 
burning, and in the foreground a young girl draped in 
a clinging blue robe is caressing the mane of a horse, 
while other women and horses are indicated in the back- 
ground. This picture is full of calmness and repose, and 
of incomparable delicacy of sentiment. 

I have not space to mention in detail all the pictures 
comprised in this most choice and interesting collection : 
works of Jules Dupré, Decamps, Ricard, Daubigny, 
Leibl, Hébert, De Nittis, and by the old masters, Rem- 
brandt, Van Mieris, Teniers, Rubens, etc. I will conclude 
by simply remarking that many of the pictures which 
form the gems and jewels of Mme. de Cassin’s collection 
are works which, thirty, and even twenty years ago, were 
ridiculed, not understood, refused by the intolerant wisdom 
of Salon juries, and sold by the artists almost literally 
for a crust of bread, witness Delacroix’s “ Massacre of 
the Bishop of Liége.” Even fourteen years ago the crit- 
ics found spots on the sun of “ Salomé.” The con- 
clusion to be drawn from this, a conclusion very flattering 
for our generation, is that we have made immense prog- 
ress in that most complex and delicate quality, taste. 
It is safe to say that, nowadays, no artist of real merit 
remains unrecognized. THEODORE CHILD, 








AN ARTISTS’ COUNTRY. 





AS all the world knows, the cool Norman country is 
much beloved of artists. Its outlines are so suave, its 
color so subtle, its fishermen and peasants both pictu- 
resque and quaint, its farmhouses, churches and ruins 
apples of gold in pictures of silver to the artistic eye. 

Especially a favorite is the sea and river line between 
Honfleur and Trouville at the debouchement of the 
Seine into the sea, where the landscape sweeps in long 
colorful undulations of orchards, grainfields red with 
poppies, dusky heather and wide gray sands, all melting 
into such an iridescent, pigeon-breast ensemble of color 
as is never seen save where sea and river meet. 

It may be that the purely idyllic character of the re- 
gion touches the spirits and manners as well as the 
work of the painting hordes who swarm hitherwards 
with the February violets. For certainlya more generally 
decorous, orderly, hardworking host does not exist 
within the somewhat vague limits of artistic Bohemia 
than this curious conglomeration of persons of so many 
different nationalities, all speaking one language more or 
less well, and all posed in one reverential attitude be- 
fore nature. ‘“ Bohemia,” as understood in the argot of 
Paris ateliers and the pandemonium of l’Ecole des Beaux 
Arts, does not exist here, and must be sought rather in 
wild auberges of the forest of Fontainebleau and rustic 
inns known chiefly of long-haired young Gauls. 

The quaintness of the Norman peasantry all picture 
lovers know. The tall Norman caps of woven stocking 
cotton, the dark jackets or sacques, short, full petticoats 
and wooden shoes of the women, the faded blue blouses 
and flat-topped caps of the men, are in every picture ex- 
hibition. Artists love these low tones because of their 
delicate harmony with the delicate gray greens of the 
landscape, or as means of sculptural shadow against the 
glory of sea and sky. 
picture in himself, largely bitumen, and with mellow 
richness rather than brilliancy of effect, while the Norman 
shepherd in rags and unspeakable dirt, outlined against 
opalescent sea and sky, isa thing to dream of in the dark 
watches of the night. 

In the present widely spread “ Decorative Revival,” 
many of the picturesque features of Normandy are not 
preserved by the natives, but imitated by summer visit- 
ors. Thus several well-to-do Paris artists have built 
summer cottages here, imitated exactly from the aborig- 
inal farmhouses, One having occasion to destroy and 
rebuild an ancient weedy wall, filled the interstices of the 
new one with sojl in which were mixed seeds of weeds 
and running vines. No one would ever suspect this 
venerable-looking affair to be the parvenu it is of only 
yesterday. 
met with in this neighborhood, the later Gothic seldom 
They lift their massive 
walls upon many a hilltop, and one comes upon them 
sometimes mildewing deep in weedy tangle and coarse 
thickets where once pious feet made frequent way, but 
where now only stray cattle and more frequent’ artists 
ever break the solitude. 

Few familiar with the picture exhibitions of Europe 
and America but can recall the quaint twelfth-century 
little church of Crique-Boeuf, which exercises such a 
fascination over artists that all summer long it is en- 
sphered with easels, like a huge emerald set in a fantasti- 
cally carved rim. 

The monastic orders of the Middle Ages scattered 
ruins here for our generation to paint, and so did those 
lawless freebooters whom we may thank that within a 
few hours’ jaunt of Honfleur are the remains of at least 
three feudal castles in which Harold took the oath to 
Duke William ! 

When all else fails, peasant, fisher, shepherd cottage, 
church, ruin, there remain always—cows ! 

The cows of Normandy are of more importance to 
the modern world than the Farnese bull or the cow of 
Myron. Cattle painters swarm upon them from the 
hither and thithermost parts of the earth, and the pas- 
tures break out every year in a profuse eruption—a sort of 
cow-pox—of sketching umbrellas and marvellous head- 
gear rushing hither and yon, because other and bovine 
eruptions refuse to stand sti!l long enough to be painted. 

In the dewy morning hours one sees strange animals 
creeping out from all sorts of mysterious lairs. They 
emerge from dusky lanes leading one would have sworn 
no whither, but for this proof that a sleeping place is 
hidden somewhere in their depths. They come from 
thicket-hidden peasant cot and orchard-girdled farm, 
wild-looking animals with square wooden backs and all 


As to the Norman fisher, he is a 


Norman churches, stern and grim, are often 


appearing outside of towns. 


sorts of painting-convenience protuberances deforming 
them from top to toe. The manner of this host's living 
is various. Some live conventionally in the hotels of 
Honfleur, Villerville and Trouville, walking to their work 
every morning, or trusting to some passing charrette to 
help them on their way. Others rough it among the 
peasants on the solid gray bread, cabbage soup and hard 
cider of their hosts. Others again take “ pension ” jn 
rustic auberges, while still others, more economically 
minded, furnish themselves with a charcoal furnace and 
cook for themselves in shady nooks of the orchards 
where they have rooms. 

It is a pretty gypsy picture to see sometimes upon the 
shore a party of artists taking tea together. The tea has 
been brought hot in a “cosey” from somebody’s neigh- 
boring lodgings, or made on the spot over a spirit lamp, 
blazing away in shelter of color box. The buttered 
bread goes freely round, the cheering cups breathe fra- 
grance, while artistic raptures over changing “ effects ” 
of sea, sky and shore rend the tranquil air, mingle‘ 
with small feminine and Sterne-like whimpers over pass- 
ing beaten donkey or dead crab. 

The oldest and most important of the permanent 
studios is that of our own countryman, Hennessy. This 
studio is the rallying point for all American painters, as 
well as English, for many and many a mile around, and is 
recognized as the mainstay and support of “ l'Ecole de 
Pennedepie,” with its satellite studios around that central! 
permanent one changing every year. It is a dream of « 
studio, an ideal of one, that spacious straw-thatche«| 
building, with its entrance arch of Gloire de Dijon roses, 
set in the midst of quiet, sunny garden. Only the sound 
of birds and bees, the far off-laughter of a child, the 
amorous cooing of doves in the thatch break the sum- 
mer silence, save when solos, duos, trios, quartettes of 
fellow-artists descend upon it and waken perfume: 
echoes to brisk transatlantic or transchannel speech. 
The studio is some rods away from the stately Manor 
which it is an adjunct, and hidden from it by high vine- 
clad walls. Its front faces this shut-in garden, which is 
an isle of sunshine amid a sea of green, while its re 
window takes in a view to drive our home-staying 





artists mad 
tinted hills, and valley of velvet set with mossy old Noi 

man mill, ancient Norman church, quaint peasant cots, 
and stately chateau crowning hills. The studio walls are 
lined with prizes of art, here a Romney, there a Sir Joshua, 
“picked up” in strange London deserts—as prizes ar 
really sometimes picked up—antique Norman armoires 
beautifully carved, sculptured “ bahuts,” curious peas- 
ant pottery and costumes, beaten brass and wroughit 
iron, with exquisite sketches of peasant genre and Nor- 
man landscape mingled with “bits ” from the easels of 
brother artists, famous and unknown, from one end of 
Europe to the other. 

One summer Carleton Wiggins pitched his painter's 
camp here, and took many a Norman cowscape home 
with him to the New York exhibitions. Scarcely a cow 
in the neighborhood does not remember Foxcroft Cole 
and the persistence with which he invaded their rumi- 
nant repose summer aftersummer. Frank Millet painted 
here one summer, living in a queer little chalet, so close 
upon the sea that high tides looked in at the front doo: 
He was followed in this chalet by Mark Fisher, who also 
stood ill with the bovine community, which more than 
once indicated to him that his room was better than his 
company in their meadows. Homer Martin lived here per- 
manently and picturesquely in a ghostly house of untoid 
centuries in age, with the waves leaping in at the win- 
dows. Frank Boggs one summer was Homer Martin's 
nearest neighbor, and here every year, bowing down be- 
fore high Norman thatched gates, like some worshipper 
of a fading faith, may be seen the sombre form and dark, 
Spanish face of Alfred Copeland. 

MARGARET BERTHA WRIGHT. 


a view of shining seas, of bosky heather- 








A LESSON IN PASTEL-PAINTING. 


THE beautiful art of pastel-painting commends itself 
especially to amateurs for many reasons. In the first 
place an excellent effect is gained with comparative!) 
little labor. Then, the method of working is simple «1d 
quickly learned by practical experience. No great skill is 
required to produce ahighly finished picture, and the ex- 
quisite colors now obtainable are almost bewildering in 
their number and variety. Many persons object to the 
smell of gil-paints, or to the tedium of acquiring the 
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technique necessary for a highly finished water-color 
drawing, and yet are appreciative of color. To these I 
would say by all means try pastels. It is taken for 
granted that the reader has a fair knowledge of drawing— 
this is as indispensable for pastel as for any other kind 
of painting. P 

As to choice of materials, paper especially prepared for 
pastel-painting is sold by most artists’ colormen, in va- 
rious shades, and is, of course, excellent for the purpose ; 
but I have found that ordinary machine-made paper, used 
on the wrong side, has a first-rate surface, and the colors 
“bite” well on it. I mention this because beginners 
might find the first-named paper rather expensive to use 
at first, and to obtain proficiency practice is required. 
For heads, the best tint to use is rather a warm buff- 
color, not too strong, but approaching as nearly as pos- 
sible the general tone of the skin. 

With regard to colors, I am convinced, in spite of 
what may be said to the contrary in some manuals, that 
it is folly to confuse yourself by using innumerable tints ; 
just as in any kind of painting some of the best effects 
are produced by using the simplest colors. So, for this 
reason, I do not buy boxes of assorted pastels, since 
about half of them are practically useless, but select just 
tie shades I require. Some dealers in artist’s materials 
will not sell them separately—then go to those who will. 
Very little practical experience will teach you to know at 
a glance exactly what it is you do want. It is greatly a 
matter of feeling; no two artists set their palette alike. 

o paint by rule, no matter with what vehicle, is to clip 
the wings of inspiration and to fetter yourself so that your 
painting must needs become, to a certain extent, mechan- 
ical. Doubtless beginners find a formula useful, but as 
they feel their way let them experiment for themselves, 
and by this means they will gradually acquire a style of 
their own. Happy are they who have an intuitive per- 
ception of color; but those who are less fortunate should 
not be discouraged, for the faculty can be acquired by 
patient study, and the eye trained by careful observation 
of the harmony of tints so bountifully displayed in nature. 
After all, ove has more to do with success than actual 
color, and the student who has conscientiously studied 
from the cast in black and white, will soon master the 
difficulties presented, and will revel in the delight of re- 
producing objects in all the beauty and variety that color 
alone can give. 

But to return to our selection of tints; these must, of 
course, to a great extent depend upon the subject. Let 
us suppose that we are about to paint the head of a child 
about seven or eight years of age. Pastels are a partic- 
ularly happy medium for portraying young girls and 
children, on account of their velvety softness and the 
ease with which you can blend them, avoiding all hard 
lines, which are fatal when depicting youth. Now, I pro- 
pose, as far as possible, to lead my reader on step by step, 
just as if we were painting the head together. * Rather 
than give a special list of colors, I will mention the tints as 
we use them, so that they may be realized in their proper 
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order, and, consequently, selected with a due appreciation 
of what is required of them. 

When making a study from life, first sketch your sub- 
ject carefully and lightly in charcoal. When satisfied 
with your outline go over it accurately in raw umber, 
using a hard crayon for the purpose. Do not make 
your outline too pronounced, and on no account use 
black in the face, except, perhaps, just a touch in the 
pupil of the eye. On a rough piece of drawing-paper 
rub some raw umber and light red, apply this with a 
paper stump for the broad shadows; pick out the nos- 
trils and darkest part of the mouth with the same shade. 
If the eyes be blue a gray blue crayon must be used, 
Be sure you take a clean stump for every fresh color. 
A little raw Sienna put on touchily next the iris will 
tone down the blue in the eyes. Before proceeding to 
the complexion put in the hair, the colors to be used de- 
pending entirely on the subject; for golden hair, raw 
umber, raw Sienna and Naples yellow, with a touch of 
cool gray here and there, will produce a fine effect. 
All these tints must be put on separately, sometimes 
with the crayon itself, sometimes with a stump, accord- 
ing to the treatment required, but be sure you keep the 
masses of light and shade well marked; do not cut them 
up or the hair will look streaky; blend the masses by 
working in the color with your thumb, alternately with 
laying it on; model up thus till a good effect is obtained. 

Next proceed with the background. A cool, greenish 
gray will set off the golden hair and relieve the face. 
Now lay on broadly a pale yellowish flesh color a little 
lighter than your paper. Work into this a little vermil- 
ion and rose color for the cheeks; for the half-tones, a 
cool grav, also a cool tone under the eyes; blend these 
with the fingers or thumb, but be careful not to smear 
the light parts with shadow color. You can bring all 
your fingers into use. Your hand must be dry ; moisture 
would be fatal. 

Model the face gradually; keep up your high lights; 
pay great attention to relative tones, and do not make the 
lips too red. Give the final touches, where a little sharp- 
ness is required, with hard crayons, such as are sold in 
round boxes; they are very cheap, and answer the pur- 
pose admirably. A white dress, with a broad, salmon- 
colored sash will complete a charming picture. It is 
much easier to catch a likeness when using pastels—at 
least I have found it so—than when working up in oils, 
and the effect is as good, and even better in some cases, 
when the materials are properly manipulated. 

A word or two more before closing. Buy the softest 
crayons except for sharpening up. Never use bread. 
If your color is too loaded, wash-leather dabbed on will 
fetch it off. For this reason never use leather stumps. 
Always put in the hair and background before the light 
parts on account of the color powdering in the working ; 
it will blow off easily from the paper, but might spoil the 
high lights if already laid on. 

The result of my experience is against the use of any 
kind of fixative. Fixatives take off all the freshness. 
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But get your picture framed at once, and, before com- 
mencing, it is a good plan to stretch a piece of linen on 
a canvas stretcher, and the paper on that. Paper pasted 
on cardboard loses much of its tooth, and the crayon gets 
no hold on it. Finally, do not be disheartened if you fail 
in your first attempt ; much is often learned through fail- 
ure, and you will never find a teacher whose method is 


more certain than experience. EMMA HAYWOOD, 


Art Dotes and Rinks, 


THE modus operandi in water-color painting has of 
late years undergone a complete revolution. The old 
schooi—and there are few who cling to it still—works on 
the system of faint washes, repeated until the necessary 
strength is acquired, albeit the standard of strength 
when attained, is looked upon as weak and washy by 
the followers of the new regime. The modern style, 
properly handled, is bold and effective, and has much 
more the appearance of oil-painting. This is claimed as 
an advantage by its advocates, and pointed out as its 
great drawback by those who disapprove of it. 


. 
* 


THE new method is as follows: At once strike the 
highest and lowest tones in the picture, and use them as 
a key to work by. Put in as far as possible in one wash, 
the full depth of a shadow. Catch at all the strongest 
bits to start with—the hair, a bright ribbon, a sharp con- 
trast—anything that /e//s. Leave the highest lights in- 
tact at first—they are so easily lost, and can always be 
broken just at the last. A full brush is indispensable in 
water-color, no matter what scheme you follow. A 
shadow will never look transparent unless put in freely. 
Dragged on with a sparing hand it will be heavy and 
dull, not to say woolly, instead of crisp and sparkling. 


* * 
4 


THE same remarks apply to landscape. Pick out the 
salient points and dash them in vigorously. Any means 
to an end are admissible, that end being the production 
of a pleasing picture true to nature. If you lose a light 
and cannot regain it satisfactorily by washing or scratch- 
ing out, then use Chinese white; but avoid this if pos- 
sible. If bent on using opaque color, you may as well 
resort to oils at once. The chief charm of water-color 
painting lies in its delicacy and /ransparency. 


k 4» 
* 


ALWAYS use the best materials procurable. A couple 
of best sable brushes, witha good elastic spring in them, 
are worth a whole bundle of inferior kinds, and would 
not cost any more, Quality not quantity is what is 
needed most. The same rule applies to colors, although 
it cannot be said that the most expensive are necessarily 


always the best. In fact some of the American makers 


are coming to the front on account of the purity and 
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brilliancy of their colors, which equal, and in some cases 
surpass those sold at 4 much higher price. Experience 
and careful trials are the best guides. 


* * 
* 


WILLIAM HwNT, the famous English flower and fruit 
painter in water-colors, manipulated Chinese white in a 
masterly manner, always using it freely, the result being 
an exquisite delicacy and truth almost unrivalled. The 
utter failure of his many imitators to produce a like effect 
when using this pigment, proves that it 1s dangerous to 
meddle with it except as an expedient where other means 
have failed. 

* 

KEEP supplied with plenty of clean water, and let the 
vessel containing it be handy. A veteran water-color 
painter once said to me: “I hate to have my attention 
taken off my work while looking to see if my brush is 
going in the right direction for the water-jar, which ought 
to find its way there of its own accord.” The device he 
used in furtherance of this object is worth describing : 
Around the neck of a small jar was fastened a piece of 
string, and tied through this on either side was another 
piece of string forming a handle or loop, which was slung 
over the right-hand easel-peg. I have adopted this plan 
ever since with the greatest advantage. 


* * 
* 


THE choosing suitable paper is also an important 
element in the matter of success. The paper should be 
coarse or fine, rough or smooth, according to the subject 
for which it is intended, It should invariably be hand- 
made; the older it is the better to work on, as age 
hardens it. Provided you have a dry place to keep it in, 
it is a good plan to lay in a stock, but if it becomes in 
the least damp it will mildew, and the result will be a 
spotty appearance when painted on. 

+? 

NEVER apply a second wash till the first is thoroughly 
dry. In summer there is little trouble on this account. 
In winter or damp weather, if in a hurry, you can put 
your painting near the fire, or hot air from the pipes, but 
this must be done with caution, or the paper will con- 
tract so quickly that it will afterward cockle. 

* 

IF you happen to have hard cakes of color you wish to 
convert into moist ones, pound the color with a hammer 
as finely as possible, then put it into the small china 
pans sold for the purpose, add some water, and occasion- 
ally stir, until the color is absorbed and about the con- 
sistency of thick cream, then add a drop or two of the best 
pure glycerine and mix well. To the colors that have a 
tendency to dry quickly put rather more glycerine. This 
recipe was given me when a student at 
South Kensington, and I find it answers 
well. 

+ * 

WHEN studying from the living model 
remember that it is always most improv- 
ing to draw or paint the subject life- 
size. It is said of Meissonier, who is 
so justly famous for accuracy of drawing, 
as well as exquisite technique, that he 
almost invariably makes studies of heads 
for his pictures in the first instance of 
life-size, however reduced they may be in 
the finished work. Let the student bear 
in mind that, although to an unpractised 
eye faults may be less glaring in a small 
figure, they are still there. He who can 
draw correctly a head the size of life will 
find it easy enough to produce one di- 
minished. But he who has been accus- 
tomed only to draw on a greatly reduced 
scale, will feel utterly at a loss if called 
upon to execute a full-sized head. In 
the one case you condense your knowl- 
edge, in the other you are apt to display 


and enlarge your errors. 


* * 
+ 


IT is a good plan to belong to a 
sketching club if you aim at becoming an 
artist. It greatly helps composition. To 
compose a picture is not taught in art 
schools. Indeed, it would be difficult to 
impart the power through teaching. The 
power of composing is the outcome of 
personal experience and individual taste. 
It comes to the favored few much more 
readily than to the many. Indeed, some 


students are so matter-of-fact and so lacking imagina- 
tion, that they positively cannot compose. These had 
better confine themselves to portrait-painting. On the 
other hand there are many aspiring students, teeming 
with ideas, who yet find it difficult to express them. To 
these a sketching club is invaluable. Their efforts, 
however crude at first, will improve and ripen. Com- 
petition also stimulates them to renewed exertion after 
every fresh failure. Nor does the benefit end here; 
for they are bound sooner or later to discover in what 
they most excel, and then they can shape their studies 
accordingly. Often a student continues nothing but a 
student long after his actual knowledge and acquirements 
entitle him to rank as an artist, and this only for want of 
practice in the right direction. He lacks the necessary 
skill and facility for developing his studies into pleasing 
pictures. 


* x 
* 


For sketching from nature and composition some 
knowledge of perspective is imperatively necessary, and 
the student will be amply repaid for the time he may spend 
in acquiring it. An exhaustive study is not positively 
needed, but without a grasp of the fundamental rules 
the aspirant will find himself constantly in error, however 
accurate his eye may be. 

*.* 

THE beginner should beware of putting too much into 
his sketch. It will save him much disappointment if he 
will limit his early efforts to broken fragments, if I 
may so describe them: An ivy-grown church porch, for 
instance, instead of the whole structure, however pict- 
uresque it may be; a tumble-down pump with a bucket 
beside it ; an old stone cross ; the broken stump of atree. 
Such simple subjects are pleasing, and, when well done, 
soon lead to something of wider scope. E. H. 





Amateur Photography. 





CONDUCTED BY GEORGE G. ROCKWOOD, 


PRINTING. 

THE process of “ printing” is more exactly a stain- 
ing of the paper, by the action of light on certain com- 
binations of the salts of silver. For instance, if a piece 
of paper is first dipped into a solution of chloride of 
sodium (common salt) and then, when dry, floated on a 
solution of nitrate of silver, it will, upon being brought 
to the light, begin to darken, and finally become ab- 
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solutely black. It will be seen that if any opaque or 
semi-opaque body is interposed between ‘the light and 
the paper, that portion which is protected from the action 
of the light will remain white. This was illustrated in the 
description of leaf printing, given last month. If, instead 
of the leaf, we interpose the photographic negative, the 
stain on the paper will give us in reverse the image on 
the plate. The image being negative, the lights will ap- 
pear dark and the darks light; but if we hold the plate 
to the light, and look through it, the picture will appear 
positive, with the lights and shadows in their relative 
positions. We have here the principle of photographic 
printing. 

There are two general methods of printing, that on 
“ plain paper ” and that on “albumenized ” paper. The 
best plain paper is the papier Saxe, an article made in 
Germany expressly for photography, It may be ob- 
tained from any dealer in photographic materials; it is 
sold in sheets about 18x22 inches. The smooth side is 
that upon which the print should be made. Cut the 
paper into the sizes most convenient for the style of 
picture desired. It is necessary to prepare it with a salt- 
ing solution, made by mixing with sixteen ounces of 
water 160 grains of chloride of ammonium or of sodium. 
Take enough of the solution to cover a shallow dish to 
the depth or $ inch or more, and immerse the paper in 
it, one sheet at a time. When half a dozen sheets are 
in the bath, turn them all over, and take them out one 
by one, in the order in which they were immersed, and 
hang them up separately to dry. 

Albumenized paper, such as is used for ordinary por- 
traiture, comes prepared ready for silvering. It gives the 
sharpest results, and is most generally used; but it is 
thought that the more artistic effects are produced by the 
use of the papier Saxe. Both of these papers may be kept 
an almost indefinite time. 

The weather being propitious for printing—a clear, 
bright diffused light is best—the salted or albumenized 
paper is taken into a darkened room, where it is rendered 
sensitive by immersion in a bath of nitrate of silver, made 
by dissolving nitrate of silver crystals in the proportion 
of sixty grains to one ounce of water. Make about the 
same quantity of this as of the salting solution. Pour it 
into a flat porcelain dish, and carefully remove all bub- 
bles. 

Take a piece of the paper by opposite corners, smooth 
side down if it is the plain paper, and the glazed side 
down if it is the albumenized. Lower one corner on to 
the solution, and then steadily lower the rest to the sur- 
face of the solution, so that the air is completely driven 
out and the entire surface is exposed to the action of the 
Be careful that the solution does not get on the 
back of the paper. The plain paper 
should be allowed to float two minutes, 
the albumenized three minutes. Care- 
fully raise the sheet from the solution, 
and hang it up to dry in a perfectly dark 
room. It is best to proceed with the 
printing as soon as the paper is dry. Ad- 
ditional brilliancy and sensitiveness may 
be imparted to the paper by exposing it, 
after it is thoroughly dry, to the fumes 
of ammonia. This may be done by 
hanging it up with a clip or pin in a 
close box, in which is a small dish con- 
taining aqua ammonia f.f. f. This fum- 
. ing process may be dispensed with ; but 

the prints are much more uniform when 
thus treated. 

A printing frame of suitable size being 
procured, the printing process is very 
simple: Place the prepared paper on the 
collodion side of the negative. The 
negative is then exposed to the action of 
the light, the sun striking it from the 
back of the plate and filtering through 
the translucent portions. The back of the 
frame can be opened partially from time 
to time to examine the progress of th: 
printing. The exposure should continu: 
until the image is much darker than it is 
intended to be when finished, as the afte: 
processes of toning and fixing will reduc 
or bleach it considerably. As the prints 
are taken out of the frame, put then 
away in the dark again, until they ar 
ready for the toning bath, after which we 
shall “ fix” the picture, so that the imag 
may be rendered permanent. 


silver. 
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TALKS WITH DECORATORS. 


VI.—MR. STENT’S OBJECTIONS TO “FRESCO” AND 
HIS PRACTICAL SUGGESTIONS CONCERNING 
WALL AND CEILING DECORATION. 

HY will people not give up frescoing their 
ceilings ?” said Mr. E. J. N. Stent, with 
an accent of despair. “ Fresco in this 
enlightened age! Persons of taste of 
course avoid fresco, with its scrolls and 
flowers and cherubs, or rather what 
passes for it in this country, for, of course, there is no 
real fresco done nowadays; but the ‘fresco painter’ 





with his brush is at this instant mounted on his 
scaffold, and painting away all over the country. We 
build too hastily to permit of painting our walls and ceil- 
ings. The plaster is never allowed to settle properly. 


dow—one of the most pleasing attractions of ornament ; 
and lastly such treatment is easily managed.” 

“But there are many rooms and only one drawing- 
room in a house ?” 

“Then use fabrics, Japanese stuffs, or papers in pref- 
erence to ‘ fresco.’ ” 

“We are speaking of old houses and cracked ceilings, 
are we not ?”’ 

“If you will. Cartridge paper makes a handsome 
ceiling. The color is good, the texture is good, and it 
can be easily decurated by hand. It is necessary, of 
course, that the decoration be carried along the joints to 
conceal the lines. 

“In choosing a ceiling paper get one with small, set de- 
sign in self tints. The important thing to be considered 
is the lighting of the room. Strangely, that seems to be 
the last thing people think of in selecting wall papers.” 


easily within most people’s means, and its improvement 
both in texture and artistic design is such that there is 
little that cannot be accomplished with it. Here for ex- 
ample.” 

Mr. Stent unrolled some white paper, which reveaied a 
blue satin brocaded texture. 

“ This is for a luxurious bedroom and dressing-room. 
It is, in fact, a thin satin laid on paper and then printed. 
It has the effect of the most expensive satin fabric, but 
it will be pasted on the wall as a paper; the joints will 
show no more than a seam. Naturally it is much less 
expensive than a stuff. To accompany it is a yellow 
satin ceiling paper, manufactured in the same way. 

*‘ Aside from the considerations of light which depend 
on color, in selecting wall and ceiling hangings, the de- 
sign should be chosen with reference to the size of the 
room. <A small room by choosing a small design in self 





SKETCH FOR A GRAND SALON DECORATION, 


In fact, our houses never stop settling. The result is the 
plaster cracks, and after a few years, no matter how ad- 
mirable the ‘ fresco painting,’ it must be removed.” 

“ What, then, do you suggest ?” 

“For the more ornamental ceilings, such as are desir- 
ed in drawing-rooms, nothing is more appropriate than 
plaster work, giving just enough relief to catch the 
light, and treated with delicate color. Such treatment 
is valuable in doing over old ceilings that have settled 
and cracked. Let us suppose a drawing-room 36x17. 
Divide the ceiling into panels by 3/-inch mouldings. Into 
these flat spaces introduce delicate ornament, such as 
festoons and ribbons in slight relief. Tint this either 
lighter or darker than the ground, but never in a differ- 
ent color. Then pick out the ornament in gold. 

“The advantages are that the ornament, while simple, 
has the requisite elegance ; the color, while agreeable, is 
not salient ; the relief is sufficient to give light and sha- 


“ Could not a few explicit directions be given to that 
end ?” 

“Certainly. A room which receives only a north 
light needs warm, positive color—yellows, reds, terra 
cotta. For aroom with a southern exposure China blue 
is a good color. In rooms which receive strong sunlight 
olive or sage green gives a sense of coolness. An east 
room, a bedroom, for example, which it is desirable 
should seem cool in summer and warm in winter, may 
have the body paper cool in tint and the frieze, which 
the sunlight never touches, decidedly warm. In general 
terms, don't put cold grays, greens or blues in north or 
east rooms, nor warm reds, yellows and gold in south 
and west rooms. The ceiling papers should always be 
lighter in color and the ornament small and faint.” 

“ All that you say of paper applies, I presume, to stuffs, 
chintz, or satin ?” 


“Certainly. I speak of paper, because it comes more 





BY BOUCHER 


tints which have an indefinite aerial effect, will appear 
larger. On the contrary, large figures and positive tints 
contract space.” 

“ Should the division of the wall space be about the 
same in the different rooms ?” 

“ The general tendency now is to bring down the ceil- 
ing. This is not so important in bedrooms. There a 
frieze need not be insisted on. In other rooms low ceil- 
ings are preferred, and in remodelling houses built when 
high ceilings were in vogue, the frieze assists in reducing 
the height. 

‘ But let me speak of adining-room I am renewing 
for Mrs. Arthur Dodge, in which several of the points 
we have been considering enter. It is a high-ceilinged 
room, and not as large as the demands of fashionable 
life would exact in a new house. Some years ago it was 
elaborately ‘frescoed,’ with the usual result of cracked 
ceiling and faded, tarnished ornament, 
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“To cover the ceiling, bring it down, and thus give the 
room better proportions, and at the same time make it 
appear larger, I have divided it into panels by heavy oak 
beams. These reduce the ceiling 18 inches. In these 
panels I have ornament in relief, consisting of flowers 
and fruits in old Flemish styles, which are hand-painted 
in color and gold. In harmony with these oak beams 
is a Japanese leather paper with a ruddy brown ground, 
with bold ornament in silver of disks and chrysanthe- 
mums. Although I have advocated light delicate tints 
in decoration, a dining-room should have strong posi- 
tive color. 

“The doors, which were high, have been brought 
down by oak grills with festoons of jewels. I have en- 
deavored to lower everything, because by increasing my 
horizontal lines I can give the appearance of space. On 
the other side of these grills is stained glass, visible from 
the hall. In the space between I have hung little Per- 
sian lamps, which give a very pretty effect both through 
the grill into the dining-room and through the glass into 
the hall. Another thing that comes to my aid is glass. 
Over the mantel was a tall vertical mirror. This mirror 
I take down and place it as a panel above the low side- 
This is subdivided horizontally by glass shelves 
mounted on slender brass rods. Thus, you see, I have 
added to my Iines, and by the reflection of the silver 
which the shelves are to hold and of the interior of the 
To replace this mir- 


board. 


room I extend all my boundaries. 
ror, I put a horizontal glass over the mantel. 

“Mrs. Dodge has some handsome old Dutch chairs, 
with inlays, after their fashion. These are to be retained, 
I frame my mirrors The 
chandelier I take down, because it takes off the space 
by dividing it. Instead I light the room by sconces. 
These contribute their horizontal effect to the same 


so in the same manner. 


end, 

“In this way, you see, if you cannot place a larger num- 
ber of guests at the table, it will appear the result of choice, 
not of necessity. We have both doubtless observed in 
many instances how agreeably such an impression will 
affect the mental atmosphere. Apart from esthetic rea- 
sons, that seems to me an end worth striving for.” 

THE WINDSOR TAPESTRIES. 

THE little manufactory established almost under the 
shadow of the royal palace at Windsor is the second at- 
tempt to introduce the making of tapestries in England. 
The first was by Charles the First and his queen, 
Henrietta, at Mortlake, on the Thames, near Richmond, 
and there are now in the Louvre speci- 
the works, One of 
these, after Raphael, the subject being 


mens from old 
the miraculous draught of fishes, was 
illustrated in The Art 
month, 


Amateur last 


The second attempt is the result of 
a meeting between the late Prince 
Leopold and Mr. Henry, a French artist 
who had done a good deal of deco- 
rative work in England, in which the 
Prince was much interested, and he 
seized upon Mr, Henry’s suggestion, 
and secured for the undertaking the 
patronage of the Queen. An old farm- 
house was secured at the edge of the 
forest near the village of old Windsor, 
and a little colony of workmen from 
Aubusson and Beauvais was imported 
and planted there. This was in 1876. 
The enterprise was so successful that 
the six French workmen are now in- 
creased to twenty-five, and there are 
altogether seventy-five persons actively 
employed. The old farmhouse no longer 
answering the demands of increasing 
production, a factory has taken its place. 
It is built on the foundations of a 
favorite palace of William the Con- 
queror, where, if the spirits of the departed may be per- 
mitted to revisit the earth, that of his Queen, the in- 
dustrious Matilda, must find exceeding delight in the 
prosperity of the new enterprise. About this little hive 
of industry has sprung up one of those model villages 
which have done much to sweeten the lives of the Eng- 
lish artisans. The homes of the workmen are brick 
Elizabethan cottages, each with a well-kept garden, The 
hall for the exhibition of the tapestries in winter serves 
as a theatre, although, according to the English fashion, 


it is known as the “Institute.” At each end of the 
building are large porticoes overlooking the cottage 
grounds, which have been christened Porte St. Denis 
and Porte St. Martin. There is also a French restaur- 
ant, in which at a breakfast given to Prince Leopold, 
that royal person was pleased to observe that the omelet, 
salad and coffee were better than he had ever tasted in 
Paris. Nothing seems to have been omitted in the 
attempt to acclimatize the French workmen. 

In 1381 the Windsor manufacture ceased to be a pri- 
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MIRROR FRAME, LATE GERMAN RENAISSANCE, 


vate enterprise, and a corporation was formed, of which 
Prince Leopold was president, the Princess Louise and 
Princess Helena vice-presidents, and on the executive 
committees Richard Wallace, Sir Albert 
Sassoon, Mr. Brassey, and Mr. Gibbs, president of 
the Bank of England. As yet no dividends have 
been declared, the profits of the business, by consent 
of the stockholders, going to build up the colony, 
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SUGGESTION FOR A PARLOR MANTEL AND FIREPLACE, 


The first tapestries executed at the works were, very 
appropriately, scenes from “The Merry Wives of Wind- 
sor.” They were exhibited in the Prince of Wales Pavil- 
ion at the Paris Exposition of 1878, and received the gold 
medal. They are now the property of Sir Albert Sas- 
soon, who has many other tapestries made at Windsor, 
including ‘The Seasons,” a splendid set of draperies 
after Boucher.: Mr. Henry Brassey had executed for 
himself a series illustrating the Saxon preparations for 
resisting the Norman invasion of 1066, J. E, Hodson 


composed for Mr. Coleridge Kennard, a connoisseur of 
tapestries, a series illustrating some of Tennyson’s poems, 
also to be executed at Windsor. This is the artist who 
designed the scenes from the chase, which hang in the 
hall of Mr. Cornelius Vanderbilt’s house. A commission 
came from the Duke of Westminster not long ago for 
coverings, from special designs, for twenty-four Louis 
Seize arm-chairs for Eaton Hall, his superb palace near 
Chester. Orders from similar public-spirited patrons of 
art are becoming numerous at the works, which seem now 
to be well established. Perhaps one day the foreign 
artisans will be succeeded by Englishmen, and then the 
enterprise will have more of a national character. 
M. G. HUMPHREYS. 


@lb Books and Deis, 


BEHIND THE 





SCENES. 

His last book having gone under the hammer for 
what was to be reported in the newspapers one third 
the price that he had paid for it, he uttered a sigh of re- 
lief, and to a surprised inquirer said that he felt rejuve- 
nated, like Faust in the opera, after he has thrown off 
his dark mantle. He had the reputation of a book- 
worm, and the face of one, and stooped, from his habit 
of bending over books. The love of books that entitles 
one to be known as a bibliophile is a passion, like gam- 
bling, and makes a mark upon the face of a man that 
Lavater could easily read. Like most passions, it is a 
contagious malady. He never knew where he caught 
it; his surroundings were not for the development of a 
taste fur illuminated manuscripts or books in bindings 
with royal coats-of-arms, and marginal notes in a queer, 
unreadable handwriting. He had, perhaps, inherited it. 
He knew well the literature of three or four countries 
when he came out of school; at that age he bought 
books to read them or to illustrate from them, in news- 
papers, new facts with old stories. Every one knows 
how fast books accumulate ; the presentations of friends, 
the least-expected acquisitions, come to one who has an 
embarrassment of riches, even as water comes to the 
sea. There are few books that are not worth reading 
hurriedly for a note, an idea, a reference. He made 
scrap-books with his notes; th y gave him a standard 
of criticism ; he judged a book by the number of notes 
it would yield, and he pretended that it was fair and 

just and reasonable. He made parcels 

of his books, and, like the genii in the 

Aladdin tale who went through the 

streets of the city shouting, “ Who 

~ will exchange old lamps for new ?” he 
went to old book-stores to exchange 
his new books for old ones. The city 
of New York was founded by Hol- 
landers, who were great collectors of 
tulips, you remember; and New York 
is now a city cf collectors, from Mr. 

Brayton Ives, who collects the first 

classics, to the Doctor, who is a col- 

lector of pipes; and every curiosity- 
shop gets the catalogue of every other. 

In second-hand book-stores they are 

very particular in their catalogue ex- 

change-list, having a preference for the 
.« Morgand catalogue, the prices of which 
are made for the edification of the pro- 
fane. Those who know write to Mor- 
gand; those who co not are grateful 
to the bookseller who points to the 

Morgand catalogue and _ says, “ But 

you may have the book for much less.” 

The bookseller has six months’ credit 

in Paris or London, and will be glad 

to give you four or five. 

Auguste Fontaine was a man of great 
ideas. He would look for some neglected author long 
dead and forgotten, buy his books for a song on the 
quays, then go to the Bibliothéque de |’Arsenal, where 
dwelt in beatific peace Paul Lacroix, known to the world 
of bookmen as Bibliophile Jacob. Paul Lacroix was an 
old gentleman who loved to delve in old books and to 
write about them, and he had seen so many books that 
he felt certain a book he had not seen was scarce. 
Fontaine had made “a corner” of the novels written by 
a mediocre writer in the Revolutionary period, Rétif de 
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POMEGRANATE AND HAREBELL DESIGNS FOR PLATE DECORATION. 
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DESIGN FOR TAPESTRY PAINTING, AFTER FUHRICH, 


PENDANT TO THE DESIGN PUBLISHED IN DECEMBER, 1886, 
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‘has lent his name to his bookseller’s stock. 
_ A book-of Grolier, Longepierre, Chamillart, is valuable 
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la Bretonne, and Paul Lacroix, perhaps because he did 
not know that a philosopher who was not a good critic 
had called Rétif “the French Richardson,” was en- 
raptured, glad to announce a discovery made under the 
dust of a century; so he lauded Rétif, and Fontaine in 
his catalogue made use of Lacroix’s praise to give a 
fictitious value to Rétif’s works. To collect Rétif wasa 
great fad of the French for a time, but Rétif had been 
so prolific an author that the book-mart was deluged 
with his books, that came out of every corner grocery, 
where they were used as wrapping-paper. Rouquette, 
following that good and great example, made “a cor- 
ner” in books of the romanticists, about which no one 
can have certain information, for the reason that the 
publishers of the romanticists were wont to cheat on the 
number of editions, and with the contemporaries of 
Hugo’s earlier works a fifth edition was only an imprint 
on the last lot of two hundred books in an edition of one 
thousand. That last lot was possibly the first to come 
out of the press, but it was marked “ fifth,” and that 
makes it unworthy of your true bibliophile’s shelves, 

There are too many men in the business of selling 
“books for the bibliophile’’ for the few such books 
that there are, and the few that want them, to expect 
that they could thrive on the truly worthy scarce books 
alone. The cultivation of a taste for scarce books, sim- 
ply because they are scarce, and the creation of fads are 
for the bookseller’s happiness. 

Now, it is the bibliophile’s duty to be pleased at the 
happiness of the bibliopole who serves him well, hunts 
for him, does his poaching for him, runs the gauntlet of 
risks, “ fakes ” false notes for him; but there should be 
reciprocity, whereas the bibliopole’s happiness is, in nine 
cases out of ten, especially in the matter of fads, the 
bibliophile’s misfortune. 

It is a moot question with old book collectors whether 
a bookseller should be a bibliophile or not. If he is not 
he executes his orders with commercial precision, is con- 
tent with the fair, reasonable—not mania-value—profit 
on his wares ; if he is he is apt to know too much, and 
the Spaniards have a story of a certain bookdealer who 
found himself compelled, by the exigencies of business, 
to sell the most valuable book of his shop, followed the 
buyer to his room, killed him, took possession of the book, 
was brought to trial for his crime, and never spoke a 
word 6f repentance until witnesses proved that the book 
was not a unique copy. 

That every bibliophile should be his own bibliopole is 
probably the best view of the matter for one to take. 
The true book-lover will find that the pleasure in book- 
collecting is in doing one’s collecting without the aid of 
an agent, in buying at a bargain, and not with unlimited 
funds for every fancy. 

A book that has real merit as a literary or artistic 
work, that is mechanically well made, the margins of 
which have not been cut, that is of the first edition, un- 
bound, if not bound by an artist, is a book for bibliophiles. 
A book that has no other merit than that of being, like 
some Chinese vases, a failure—the ‘‘ Wicked Bible,” for 
example—may be valuable as acuriosity, may be valuable 
in money, but is Out of place in a bibliophile’s library. 
The test is the test of time. 

And the collector who was pleased when his last book 
was sold explained that the cost of that book would be 
reported from a slip in the book, cut out of a Morgand 
catalogue, that he had sold “ his fads ” while they were 
the rage, and, with his experience, would now make a 
collection to surprise his coreligionists. There is more 
pleasure than one would think, in surprising one’s co- 
religionists ; but itis not done without peril, because it is 
perilous to make enemies, and a surprised coreligionist 
isan enemy. Make a superb collection : it is your duty ; 
but do not let it be‘yptaised. Praised, it will become 
famous ; famous, it wie a collection to sell, and it is 
undignified in a Dita amake money with his books. 








ks—and books that were 
sold at prices by Morgand 
In the realm of bibliog- 
His fellow-sub- 


fy hivh. 

‘raphy Paillet has fallen from grace. 
jects are not ingenuous enough to say that he has fallen 
from grace because he has made money, but they say he 


What of it ? 


for its binding, nat-because it has been in their hands. 
The collector who paid afranc more for a book reputed 
to have been in Paillet's library than he would have paid 
for the same book in Mr. Morgand’s shop, wore his heart 
upon his sleeve for daws to peck at, because there never 
was and it may be safely assumed that there never will 
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be a sale of a collector’s library, not surcharged with 
books that he did not, and would not wish to own. That 
is a fact to surprise only those who have not lived in the 
realm of bibliography, a realm that is full of side-scenes, 
traps, flies, floats, foot-lights, like a play-house. The 
moment a collector sends his books to the book-mart, he 
makes a sacrifice of his vanity ; his bookseller shall be to 
him as a stage-manager to a poet. His drama may be 
the purest lyric, if it was not made to fall with the curtain, 
it will have to go through the workshop of the stage. 
The stage-manager knows better than the author ; to be 
a bibliophile is one thing, to be a bookseller is another. 
The sale catalogue of a library is not the owner's cata- 
logue of his library any more than a play is its author’s 
in its entirety. They come out of the exigencies of the 
play-house and the auction-room. And in the realm of 
bibliography one has to bow submission and doff his 
hat gracefully to the bookseller who, criticised for the 
extraneous books of a catalogue, points with pride to re- 
sults, and says that there were Irishmen in the French 
army at Fontenoy. HENRI PENE DU Bols. 


THE STORY OF METLAKAHTLA. 


A BOOK which has had a great and a merited success, though 
without literary pretensions, is Henry S. Welcome's ‘‘ Story of 
Metlakahtla” (published by Saxon & Co., 39 Chambers Street, 
New York). It is the story of the life work of Mr. W. Duncan, 
a missionary gifted with the old-time zeal and with the tolerance 
and breadth of view peculiar to modern Christianity. Duncan 
found the seaboard Indians of British Columbia addicted to the 
vices not only of our own Indians, but also of the cannibalistic 
Mexican tribes of the time of the Spanish conquest as well. In 
fact, their arts and practices as detaited by Mr. Welcome in this 
volume will be found of the utmost significance by the students 
of Mexican archeology. He led some thousands of them, 
including chiefs and medicine men, to a high plane of civilization, 
and founded the model community of Metlakahtla, which seemed 
as. wonderful an example of social and political progress to British 
governors and bishops as to the untutored savages of the Colum- 
bian coast region themselves. In a few years he had led these 
bloodthirsty savages to build substantial wooden houses, to live 
together in a well-regulated village, to submit to councilmen and 
constables of their own race, to engage in trade and manufac- 
tures, and to give up all their pagan practices in favor of a civil- 
ized mode of life. His success was phenomenal, recalling that of 
the early apostles of Christianity ; but because he deemed it inex- 
pedient to attempt to introduce the Church of England ceremonies, 
and because his introduction of the arts of civilized life, especially 
that of soap-making, lessened the profits of the traders, he became 
the object of the enmity of the Church Miss:onary Society and of the 
Hudson's Bay Company. He surrendered his position as Chief 
Adviser of the Metlakahtlan community in the interests of peace, 
but only to be recalled as a measure of necessity. The Metla- 
kahtlans unanimously voted that they wished him to disregard the 
bishop's and the society's desires. The bishop and the society 
were not slow in using all their power and influence to ruin the 
community. In this they were aided and abetted by the English- 
men in the employ of Duncan, The latter, being reduced to the 
profits of the business he had started, means were taken to bring 
these to naught by unfair competition. Complications resulting 
therefrom called for action by the United States revenue cutter 
Wolcott, which was not favorable to the bishop. Some pugilistic 
encounters between the bishop and individual Indians followed, 
in which the bishop again got worsted. For an account of the 
stupid and, it would appear, malicious action of the Dominion 
Government, the reader mnst be referred to the book itself. In 
the upshot, the question between the Indians and the Govern- 
ment resolved itself into one of land ownership, and this makes 
the concluding chapters of the book mightily interesting just now, 
especially as the author curries favor with nobody, and fearlessly 
states fact:, no matter who they may hurt, though it be the bump- 
tious Sir John Macdonald. The Metlakahtlans now wish to es- 
cape from the tyranny to which they have been subjected by cross- 
ing the border into Alaska. ‘‘In Canada,” says Mr. Welcome, 
‘*there are being enacted such outrages upon the rights and liber- 
ties of the natives of the soil as are a disgrace to any civilized 
country. On the other hand, in the United States a better spirit 
prevails.” The Metlakahtlans, therefore, hope for more reason- 
able treatment in Alaska than they have met with in their own 
country. The volume is illustrated with portraits of the princi- 
pal men of the community and with pictures of their customs and 
of their products. 


LITERARY NOTES. 


THE MERRY MEN gives the title to a new volume of 
“tales and fables” by Robert Louis Stevenson (Charles Scribner's 
Sons). The name is that of the first, and, we think, much the best 
of the collection, ‘‘ The Merry Men”’ is what the natives of the 
rough, dangerous Scotch coast, where the story is laid, call the 
great and fearful voices of the breakers which, in heavy weather, as 
they dance together among the rocks—the dance of death, it may 
be called—we are told can be heard six milesaway., ‘ If aship got 
through the reefs, and weathered the Merry Men, it would be to 
come ashore on the south coast of Aros, in Sandag Bay,” where 
so many dismal things befell the family in the story. A ship did 


go ashore here and the foul deed that was done to the one survi- 
vor of the wreck of the Christ-Anna furnishes the motive of the 
thrilling narrative. At first we are led to suppose that the interest 





will lie in the discovery of treasure sunk in one of the rich galle- 
ons of the Spanish Armada which, according to tradition, went 
ashore near inhospitable_Aros ; but the search for the treasure js 
abandoned, and the reader follows with breathless interest to its 
tragic climax the career of the narrator's uncle, an uncanny Bible- 
quoting old Scotchman, turned ‘‘ wrecker,” and driven crazy at 
last by the weight of a great sin upon his conscience. The last 
story of the book deals also with a search for hidden treasure—a 
whimsical yarn of French provincial life, as farcically unreal as 
anything on the Parisian stage purporting to show English “ hig- 
lif.” Of the ‘‘ tale” or ‘‘ fable”’—whichever it is—called * Olalla,” 
we find it hard to speak with patience. If we had not the name 
of Mr. Stephenson on the title-page of the volume, it would be 
impossible to believe he wrote such inflated rubbish. Some of the 
other stories are excellent, but the story, ‘‘ The Merry Men,” as 
we have already said, is the best ; it alone would make the volume 
worth buying. 


THE REPUBLIC OF THE FUTURE (Cassell & Co.), isa 
clever brochure by Mrs. Anna Bowman Dodd, whose charming 
‘* Old Cathedral Days’’ it was our pleasure to notice a little while 
ago. A greater contrast could not well be imagined than that af- 
forded by the lady’s description of the pastoral scenery of southern 
England and that of the Philistine city of New York under the ruk: 
of the Socialists, as she prophetically portrays it in the year 205: 
Mrs. Dodd’s booklet consists of a series of descriptive letters fron 
a Swedish nobleman to a friend in Christiania. The young ma 
reaches New York by the Pneumatic Tube Electric Company, a 
the rate of five miles a minute, preferring the submarine route 
with its charming scenery, ‘‘ comforts and luxuries,” to the rout 
by balloon. Arrived in New York, he finds a city miles upo: 
miles in extent ‘' composed of little two-story houses, as like one 
unto another as two brown nuts.” Never was there such monot- 
ony or such dulness. The total lack of contrast, which is the re 
sult of the plan on which this socialistic city has been built, comes, 
of course, from the principle which has decreed that no man cai 
have any finer house or better interior or finer clothes than hi 
neighbor. All shops are run by the Government or Governmenta 
capital. There is consequently neither rivalry nor competition 
There is no market for objects of art and of beauty. Women ar 
on a perfect footing of equality with men, and there are no mor 
kitchens, How the people manage to “ live without cooks”—a 
problem declared by Bulwer as impossible of solution—and man 
other extraordinary things, including the abolition of war, whicl 
the women by their overwhelming vote, declated illegal, becaus: 
they found soldiering disagreeable—all these things must be rea 
to be appreciated. 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & Co. send us a dainty book 
of short poems, entitled, PANsIEs, by Adeline D.T. Whitney. 
It is bound in pale purple, white, and gold, symbolizing, as th: 
preface hints, the sadness and the sunshine of life, and is an ex 
cellent specimen of the work of the Riverside Press. The poem 
are divided into those ‘‘ Of Occasion,” ‘‘ Of Suggestion,” ‘‘ Of In 
terpretation and Hope.’’ The first and the last sections, to our 
mind, contain the best. . Mrs. Whitney’s muse seems most suc 
cessful with solemn, and even somewhat sombre, themes, such 
‘* Antiphony,”’ and 


” 


as those of the poems ‘‘ De Profundis, 
‘““Hymn for the Funeral Services of Rev. Richard Pike.” Still, 
there are some charming verses of a lighter sort, among which we 
‘*Sparrows,”’ and ‘ 


” \ 


may especially praise ‘‘ Hearthglow, 
Violet.” 


May we be pardoned for thinking that the minor 
New England essayists are all as much alike as baked beans in a 
pot? We had never read anything of Mr. Herbert Milton Sy! 
vester’s before opening his ‘‘ Prose Pastorals’’ (Ticknor & Co.}, 
yet it has constantly seemed to us, in looking through his book, 
as though we had read it all before. The facts observed and r 
lated by Mr. Sylvester, the morals which he draws from them 
his turns of expression, his humor, his ‘‘ style,’ all have the 
never-to-be-forgotten flavor, and we are reminded on almos 
every page, of Higginson or Sanborn, of Thoreau or Em«e 
son, and nowhere is there anything not decidedly New Enz 
land-like in form and in feeling. The more personal of thes 
essays are, naturally, those which refer to the author's childhoo: 
and to his observations of nature, such as ‘‘ Old Acquaintance,” 
‘‘Plain Fare,’’ and ‘* After the Cows."’ Like a true New Eng 
lander, the writer is not ashamed to make a liberal use of the firs! 


” 


person singular, and he occasionally utters, as though they we! 
peculiarly his, thoughts and sentiments that are common to all 
the world. But his memories of hornets’ nests, of yellow bircl 
bark for chewing, and of the smell of sweet fern when rubbed in 
the hand, are distinct enough, and may agreeably remind the 


reader of forgotten sensations and experiences of his own. 


THE MIDSUMMER PUCK is most creditable to all 
concerned in its production—to Mr. Bunner, the editor, to Ke; 
pler & Schwartzmann, the publishers, to Opper, Taylor, and oth 
clever artists who have contributed its capital cartoons and sketch¢ 
and certainly not least to Mr. Ottmann, its lithographer and printer, 
whose color work in such plates as the facsimile of Mr. Oppers 
water-color drawing is superior to anything of the kind hithe: 


done in this country, 


THE MIDSUMMER CENTURY contains enough letter- 
press and iilustrations for two ordinary magazines, The port 
of Julia Ward Howe, which forms the frontispiece, is admira 
engraved by C. A. Powell, but as a likeness it is not satisfacto 
‘‘ Snubbin’ thro’ Jersey,” is an account of the Tile Club’s sumn 
trip ina canal boat, by F. Hopkinson Smith and Frank Millet, wit!) 
illustrations principally by G. W. Edwards. The artists tried \v 
fancy themselves in Holland, but it was evidently a pretty diffi 
make-believe. How an accident brought the trip to a sudden end 
is graphically related. One of the most interesting papers in t 
number is Brander Matthews’ on ‘‘ The Songs of the War.” 
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tells, among other things, how ‘‘ My Maryland ” came to be writ- 
ten, and how it was wedded, in the Cary household in Baltimore, 
to the air ‘* Lauriger Horatius,” introduced by Mr. Burton N. 
Harrison, then a Yale student. Articles on ‘* Hood’s Invasion of 
Tennessee,” ‘* Lincoln’s Cooper Institute Speech,” and ‘* Oppos- 
ing Sherman’s Advance to Atlanta,” all fully illustrated, show 
that there is no disposition on the part of the editors to discontinue 
the ‘* war series.’? 

SCRIBNER’S MAGAZINE for August is, on the whole, 
perhaps, the best that has been issued of that sterling publication. 
The instalment of ‘‘ Unpublished Letters of Thackeray” is more 
interesting than that of July, and contains some pen sketches by the 
creat novelist in his best vein. To the general reader of The Art 
Amateur the number will probably be found most attractive on 

count of the two papers it contains on Dutch painting and Dutch 
scenery. ‘* The Picturesque Quality of Holland,” by George Hitch- 
cock, is delightfully illustrated by that excellent American painter, 
and ** The Lost Rembrandt,” by T. R. Sullivan, with the scene 
jaid at The Hague is a happy combination of fact and fiction. 

nong the most delightful illustrations this month is the “ proc- 
:s” reproduction of a miniature of Charles King, which gives to 
. wonderful degree the smoothness and general feeling of the 
ivory original, We venture to say that in no woodcut could this 
ive been done so well. 


Greatment of the Designs. 


CHRYSANTHEMUMS, BY VICTOR DANGON. 
(SEPTEMBER COLORED PLATE.) 


TO paint this study in oil colors, first carefully draw 
e general form of the flower, stems, and leaves. For this pur- 
ose, Charcoal, finely pointed, is the best. Dust off the loose 
harcoal, and proceed to paint the background. Many artists 
prefer to secure their drawing by going over the charcoal lines 
ith burnt Sienna and a little turpentine, using a small brush. 
or the background use a very little ivory black, white, raw 
imber, and perhaps a little light red. It would be an improve- 
ment to suggest a delicate shadow in this background, failing to 
the right, and slightly below the flowers and leaves. In this shadow 
add madder lake and use less white. The yellow and flame-col- 
ored flowers are painted as follows: For the local tone use yellow 
ichre, light red, white, and raw umber. In the deeper flame-col- 
ored touches add madder lake or burnt Sienna, omitting light red ; 
se with this a very little ivory black. For the very lightest yel- 
lows use light cadmium, white, and the least portion of ivory 
black, In painting the crimson and light red flowers, use for 
the medium tones madder lake, light red, yellow ochre, white, 
and a very little ivory black. In the dark reds use madder lake 
ind raw umber, adding burnt Sienna and ivory black in the deep- 
est touches. For the gray half tints use a little ivory black, 
white, yellow ochre, and madder Jake. The highest lights are 
painted with white, a little yeilow ochre, and madder lake, to 
which is added the least touch of ivory black. For the lighter pink 
chrysanthemums use madder lake, white, yellow ochre, and a very 
little ivory black. In the shadows, raw umber and light red are 
added, and in the cool half tints use a little permanent blue, with 
white, a little ivory black, yellow ochre, and madder lake. For 
the yellow centres use light cadmium, white, madder lake, and 
raw umber or ivory black. The shadowy pale yellow blossoms 
at the right are painted with yellow ochre, white, a little madder 
lake, with a very little ivory black in the local tone, adding cobalt 
in the half tints and raw umber in the shadows. Paint the green 
leaves with Antwerp blue, white, cadmium, vermilion, and ivory 
black, adding in the shadows raw umber and burnt Sienna. 
For the stems use raw umber, yellow ochre, white, a little cad- 
mium, and madder lake. The brushes needed are medium and 
small flat bristle brushes for the general painting, and for small 
details flat-pointed sables, Nos. 5 and 8, 


To paint the study in water colors use Whatman’s 
double elephant paper for transparent washes, and do not intro- 
duce any white with the colors. Use the ordinary moist water colors 
in tubes or pans, with plenty of water when washing in the gen- 
eral tones. For decorative purposes, however, opaque cvlors are 
best. They may be used on all textile fabrics, such as silk, satin, 
velvet, and bolting cloth, The same moist colors are employed, 
but all are mixed more or less with Chinese white, In painting 
on textile fabrics it is also well to underlay the first painting with 
a coating of pure Chinese white, which must be allowed to dry well 
before applying the colors. For painting this study in water col- 
ors, the same list of colors already given for oil is used ; the only 
changes to be made being as follows : Use cobalt in water color 
for permanent blue in oil ; for bone brown in oil substitute sepia in 
water color ; and use lamp-black in water color in place of ivory 
black in oil, The brushes necessary are one large round black or 
brown-haired brush for general work, also two or more medium 
and very small-sized fine camel’s-hair brushes for careful work in 
finishing. 


THE PORTRAIT STUDY BY HENRY BACON. 
(AUGUST COLORED PLATE.) 


BEGIN by drawing carefully the outlines of the head 
and bust, and use for this purpose charcoal sharpened to a point. 
Be sure the features are correctly drawn and that all the propor- 
tions are exact before beginning to paint. It is well to secure the 
diawing by going over the charcoal lines with burnt Sienna and 
ivory black, mixed with a little turpentine. This makes a tone of 
reddish brown which dries quickly. While it is drying, lay in the 


background, using raw umber, yellow ochre, white, Antwerp 
blue, burnt Sienna, and a little ivory black. A little madder lake 
is added in the lighter part directly around the head. Put the 
paint on thickly and remember to mix a little turpentine with all 
the colors for the first painting or until the whole canvas is cov- 
ered. After this use a little French poppy oil for a medium, add- 
ing, if desired, a little Siccatif de Courtray, one drop to every five 
of oil. 

The background having been laid in, paint the hair and dress 
in their general effect, leaving the flesh till the last. For the hair 
use bone brown, white, yellow ochre, burnt Sienna, and a little 
ivory black. In the half-tints add a little cobalt or permanent 
blue. In the highest lights use more white, with yellow ochre, a 
little bone brown, light red, and a very little ivory black. Paint 
the pink dress with madder lake, yellow ochre, white, vermilion, 
raw umber, and a very little ivory black, In the shadows add 
light red and omit vermilion. For the fiesh use for the local 
tone white, madder lake, yellow ochre, vermilion, a little cobalt, 
raw umber, and a very little ivory black. In the shadows add 
light red and omit vermilion. In the deeper touches—under the 
chin, around the eyes, etc., substitute burnt Sienna for light red. 

“he soft gray half-tints on the forehead, around the eyes, etc., are 
painted with cobalt, white, yellow ochre, light red, and a very 
little ivory black. For the eyebrows use raw umber, ivory black, 
cobalt, yellow ochre, and burnt Sienna, with white. The brown 
iris of the eye is painted with bone brown, yellow ochre, white, 
and burnt Sienna, adding a little ivory black in the deeper touches. 
For the pupil or black spot in the centre of the eye use ivory black 
and burnt Sienna, 

Paint the general tone of the lips with madder lake, vermilion, 
light red, white, a little raw umber, and cobalt. In the shadows 
add a very little ivory black and burnt Sienna, omitting ver- 
milion. In the highest light use vermilion, madder lake, yellow 
ochre, and white, qualified by a very small portion of ivory black 
The same colors are used in painting the ribbon around the neck, 
though with more madder lake. The lips may be improved by 
giving them a little more rosy color than is seen in the lithograph. 
Be very careful not to exaggerate or deepen the shadows or 
general half-tint which pervades the face. Paint the high lights 
of the face with white, madder lake, yellow ochre, vermilion, and 
the least touch of ivory black. 

Use canvas or mill-board to paint on, and for the general tones 
paint with large and medium flat bristle brushes. For the 
smaller details and fine touches in finishing use flat-pointed 
sables Nos. 6 and 9. When finished and dry varnish with 


French retouching varnish. 


THE “ LADY’S SLIPPER.” (See August number.) 


THESE blossoms are very decorative in effect from 
their brilliant coloring. The long and narrow petals are a beau- 
tiful delicate purple, while the broad upper petal is purple, 
spotted with orange color. The cup in the centre is pale yellow 
within, while outside it is warm, yellowish green, deeper at the 
edges. The stems are light yellow green, and the leaves a medium 
shade of rather gray green and warm in quality, The background 
is a rather greenish gray, with pinkish-purple tones in the deeper 
parts. This is intended to suggest the tone of distant foliage be- 
hind the flowers. Let the gray be soft and silvery in quality so 
as to relieve the flowers well. 


To Paint THIS STUDY IN OILs.—First draw in carefully the 
outlines of the flowers and leaves with a finely-pointed stick of 
charcoal. Canvas, wood, or mill-board may be used to paint on. 
If for decorative purposes, it is better to transfer the drawing in- 
stead of sketching it in by the eye with charcoal, as erasing will 
injure the fabric if a delicate one. Paint the background first, and 
use raw umber, yellow ochre, permanent blue, madder lake, a lit- 
tle ivory black and light red. In the deeper parts use more blue 
and madder lake, qualified by ivory black, The purple petals are 
painted with permanent blue, madder lake, white, and a very lit- 
tle ivory black. In the shadows use burnt Sienna and a little raw 
umber. For the orange spots use orange cadmium, white, and a 
very little ivory black. If you have no orange cadmium use yel- 
low ochre, light cadmium, white, and a little vermilion or madder 
lake, qualified by a very little ivory black. The pale yellow inte- 
rior is painted with light cadmium and white, with a little raw 
umber. In the shadow add yellow ochre. For the yellowish- 
green outside use light cadmium, white, a little vermilion, and 
ivory black. These same colors are used for the stems. 

Paint the green leaves with a little Antwerp blue, white, cadmi- 
um, ivory black, and madder lake, adding raw umber and burnt 
Sienna inthe shadows. Use flat bristle brushes for the general 
painting, and for smaller touches in finishing the details use flat- 
pointed sables Nos. 5 and 8. Mix a little turpentine with the col- 
ors for the first painting, and afterward use for a medium French 
poppy oil. 

In WaTER-COLORs.—If transparent washes are to be employed 
use rough, thick, white water-color paper, such as Whatman's 
Double Elephant, and mix no white paint with the colors. Use 
plenty of water, and flow the color over the paper in flat, simple 
tones at first, putting in the details afterward. For the high 
lights, the white paper may be left clear, and then thinly washed 
over with color ; or else the lights may be taken out with blotting- 
paper cut to a point, the spot being first wet with a brush dipped 
in clean water. The blotting-paper will then take up the color 
easily. Usea large, round brush of black or brown hair for wash- 
ing, and for smaller touches and details use round-pointed cam- 
el’s-hair brushes of medium and small size. 

The colors needed are the ordinary moist water-colors that come 
in pans or tubes, The same colors mentioned above for painting 
‘in oil are used for water-colors, with the following exceptions : All 
white is omitted ; substitute cobalt in water-color for permanent 
blue in oil, and use sepia 1n water-color for bone brown in oil. Let 


lamp-black in water-color take the place of ivory black in oil, and 
use rose madder in water-color instead of madder lake, 

In OpaQuE COLORS.—For decorative purposes, such as paint- 
ing on silk, satin, velvet, etc,, the work should be done with opaque 
colors instead of transparent washes. The same moist water- 
colors are used which are already mentioned, but Chinese 
white is mixed with all the colors to render them opaque, and give 
the necessary body or thickness. The Chinese white that comes 
in tubes is by far the best. Less water is needed than for transpar- 
ent washes, and an undertone of pure Chinese white may be laid in 
before putting on the color. 

IN MINERAL COLORS.—For the background use ivory black, 
apple green and carmine. Paint the green leaves grass green, 
shaded with brown green. In the high lights use grass green and 
mixing yellow, In painting the stems use the grass green and 
mixing yellow also, but add more yellow. For the purple petals 
of the flowers use golden violet, adding a little deep blue in parts. 
For the deep yellow spots use jonquil yellow and orange yellow, 
and shade with sepia. Paint the pale yellow interior of the centre 
with mixing yellow, and shade with brown green. The yellowish 
green outside is painted with grass green and mixing yellow, 
Add brown green in the shadows, 








Ceramirs. 


CHILD'S HEAD, BY ELLEN WELBY. 
(SEPTEMBER FRONTISPIECE.) 


THIS design is intended for a panel or plaque, and is 
to be painted in mineral colors. The effect of light shows the 
head of the child as seen out of doors, witha background of warm 
bright green foliage brilliantly lighted by the sun. A few pale 
pink peach-blossoms are seen, with their brownish gray branches 
and stems. The child has a rather dark, warm complexion, with 
light reddish brown hair. The kerchief tied around the head and 
the dress are white, though both are so much in shadow as to ap- 
pear gray in general effect, and the high lights are distinctly de- 
fined. 

The design should be first carefully drawn in with a hard lead- 
pencil. Then begin to paint the background, using apple green 
and carmine, but with more apple green. In the darker touches 
at the outside use a little deep blue green with the carmine. The 
pink peach-blossoms are painted with carmine and shaded with 
apple green mixed with carmine. Paint the stems with sepia and 
shade them with ivory black. For the stamens and centres of the 
blossoms, which are quite red, use dark carmine and shade with 
sepia. Paint the hair with sepia or yellow brown and shade with 
ivory black. The complexion is painted with flesh red No. 2, and 
ivory yellow for the local tone; use in the shadows sky blue, 
flesh red No. 2, and ivory black, in equal proportions. The de- 
tails of the face and hair should be put in carefully with fine brushes, 
though too much finish is not desirable. In painting the white dra- 
pery leave the white china clear for the lights, and for the shadows 
use black with a little sky blue. Paint the eyes with deep red brown 
shaded with black and the eyelashes and eyebrows with sepia. For 
the lips, use red brown anda little ivory black. Remember that the 
whites of the eyes, being in shadow, appear dark gray. Paint them 
with ivory black and sky biue. Do not blend the hair, and only 
blend the face where it is necessary. Outline the features deli- 
cately with the tone used for the shadow, being careful not to use 
too much blue. In the deeper parts of the shadow, a fine brush 
may be used with small touches to give the proper effect. In 


finishing, soften the edges of the shadows into the half tints. Do 
not use too wet a brush in retouching, as the color beneath may 


be displaced and become muddy. 


PLATE AND VASE DESIGNS. 

PLATE 617: is a fruit-plate design—‘ Crab-apples ""— 
to be painted in monochrome, using delicate green for the color- 
ing. Place the decoration for the centre of the plate directly on 
the white of the china, without any background, Mix grass green 
and mixing yellow for the coloring of the crab-apples, shading with 
brown green. Use grass green for the stems, shading with brown 
green. Letthe tinting of the apple-blossoms in the border deco- 
ration be in very delicate green, using the same coloring as for the 
apples. For the shadow touches behind the blossoms use brown 
green. The narrow lines on the rim can be in gold or in brown 
green. 

Plate 618 is a “satchel” vase design—* Dandelions.” 
Use orange yellow for the centres, and silver yellow for the outer 
petals, of the flowers, Shade and outline with brown green. For 
the leaves use apple green and brown green, adding emerald 
green for the dark leaves. Outline and shade with brown green. 
The under side of the leaves and the stems should be light. Have 
a clouded background. Either blue or red, or brown clouded 
with red, may be used with good effect. The design is arranged 
forthe ‘‘ satchel’? vase, which comes in the ivory white ware. Re- 
peat the design for the opposite side. It may also be used for 


vases of other forms. 


QUERIES ABOUT CHINA-PAINTING. 

Sir: In the article “ Preparing Gold and Silver for Po:- 
celain Decoration,” by M. Louise McLaughlin, in The Art Amateur 
February, 1883, the flux to be used with the prepared gold is said 
to be made of twelve parts of nitrate of bismuth to one part pulver- 
ized borax. I have never been able to procure nitrate of bismuth, 
and have been told that it is so rarely used I could only get it 
from a specialist's laboratory. I have used the subnitrate, and have 
been much pleased with the gold produced, although I find it has 
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a slightly sandy or rough appearance sometimes. (1) Is the ni- 
trate of bismuth necessary, and, if so, where might I procure it ? 
(2) It has been suggested to me as cheaper and more expeditious 
in preparing gold for decoration to secure old gold fillings from 
a dentist, or the pure gold, instead of using coin as directed in the 
article. Would it produce equally good results? (3) I have 
found great difficulty in obtaining good fat oil. That which I 
have obtained in Philadelphia hardens very quickly. I see that 
the directions given for 
making fat oil in The Art 
— <r . Amateur are to expose 
ALIN A NMC spirits of turpentine a few 
ate icy (any days to the air. Would the 
Weal) (el it } } oil so produced answer for 
Ny is 
i. 
U 


Alea i sem | /) old decoration ? Is there 
i IG (aa | esc alates oil 
nl 


) (li and spirits of turpentine ? 
ao Mi 


hi Miss McLaughlin speaks of 









HRN TA / both. 
\ ae. ns iN) ‘| C. W. A., Lancaster, Pa. 
(| Nawab’. NY, AY | ih Miss McLaughlin kindly 
C) ey mn answers our correspon- 


~ aa dent’s questions. She says : 
iA AY Muy ' (1) In preparing gold for 

fl ‘an’ Va h n china-painting I have used 
Chef Ns nitrate of bismuth procured 
from Eimer & Amend, 205 









I} ll Third Avenue, New York. 
4) I find upon inquiry, how- 
ip iil ever, that it zs difficult to 
“fe i procure the nitrate, the 


subnitrate being the prepa- 
ration usually employed 
for medicinal purposes. 


f (7; i The nitrate of bismuth is 
Hh uf \ in a crystalline form, while 
a the subnitrate is a _pre- 


cipitation in the form of 
i powder, procured by add- 
ing a quantity of water to 

\j the nitrate. For the pur- 
me Mill pose in question, I should 
not think the difference in 
the chemical properties of 
the two substances suffi- 
cient to cause any material 
change in the result. If 
your correspondent has 
used the subnitrate and 
found that the gold adhered to the china after it had been proper- 
ly fired, it proves that the subnitrate will do as well as the nitrate. 
The roughness of the surface which she mentions is caused by 
the imperfect grinding of the gold powder. (2) It would be 
better to procure the pure gold if possible. In dissolving coin 
for the purpose, the alloy is precipitated, and the gold solution 
must be carefully poured off before the gold is precipitated to 
avoid mixing the alloy with it and so injuring its color. The 
purer the gold, therefore, the less danger there would be of injury 
from alloy. I do not think, however, that the difficulty of getting 
rid of the alloy is sufficient to render the use of gold coin inad- 
visable, as it is the most convenient form in which to procure the 
gold. (3) Fat oil, or oil of turpentine, is simply the residuum of 
spirits of turpentine evaporated by exposure to the air. The 
tendency of prepared fat oil is necessarily to harden upon further 
exposure to evaporation and also from cold. I have not found 
any difficulty in using that made by M. Lacroix, except in very 
cold weather, and then the application of heat would cause it to 
flow freely. 
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FIXING CHARCOAL DRAWINGS. 


E. S., Newark, N. J.—The best way to fix a charcoal 
drawing is in the old fashion, from behind, Stretch the paper on 
a frame and apply a very weak solution of gum-lac in spirits of 
wine, the color of pale sherry, and perfectly fluid, so as to enter 
easily the pores of the paper, Atomizers are used to throw 
the “fixative” in a jet 
of very fine spray upon 
the face of the draw- 
ing, but the result is 
seldom satisfactory. Sa- 
rony uses a flat pan 
full of milk through 
which he rapidly passes 
his large charcoal draw- 
ings and then hangs them 
up by the corners to dry, 
but it would be risky for 
an inexperienced hand 
to try this method. 


S. P., Auburn, N. 
Y.—(1) To transfer a 
design to a smooth ma- 
terial such as linen, im- 
pression paper should 
be placed between the 
paper pattern and the 
material, and when the 


outline of the design is carefully traced with a sharp-pointed stick, 
it will be found perfectly transferred to the linen beneath. This 
paper can be procured in sheets of black, blue, and red, from any 
dealer in art materials. (2) Your screen of dark holly-green satin 
would look well with yellow laburnum, white acacia, and May 
blossoms worked on the three panels, 


CRAYONS AND PASTELS. 


P. H. B., Lincoln, Vt.—By “crayon portraits” is 
generally understood portraits worked in black and white, where 
fine French black hard crayons are used ; and the high lights are 
made from the white paper left bare, or else they are added at the 
last with white chalk. In this latter case, however, it is better 
to use light gray paper. Colored crayons or pastelsshould xot 
be used, as a rule, with plain black crayon. Such a mixture of 
materials is occasionally employed by artists experienced in making 
quick sketches, but it is not to be recommended to students under 
any circumstances, 


L. D., Wheelersburg, O.—(1) You will find your ques- 
tions answered in an article on ‘‘ Pastel Painting” in the present 
number of the magazine. F. Weber & Co., 1125 Chestnut Street, 
Philadelphia, recently published atranslation of Goupil's “ Pastel 
Painting,’’ which you will find very useful. (2) Your 
old pastels are probably unaffected by age. 





SUNDRY QUERIES ANSWERED. 


INQUIRER, Pittsburg, Pa.—No more of the 
anemone designs will be given. 


T. B., Brooklyn.—Bolting cloth costs $1 a yard 
(18 inches wide), or $1.25 a yard (24 inches). James B. 
Shepherd, 927 Broadway, N. Y., will send it at those 
prices, post-paid. 

B. McA., St. Joe, Mo.—In_ sending Christmas 
designs to Prang & Co., you should certainly zo¢ paint 
on both sides of the card. The design for the back 
should be on a separate card. 


S. S.J., Baltimore.—The black known in Japa- 
nese and Chinese porcelain as ‘‘ mirror black” is com- 
posed of a mixture of oxides of cobalt and manganese. 
Iron reds with cobalt will likewise give black. 


E. A. S., K. I. Works, Me.—It is against our 
tules to give instructions for coloring designs found in 
outside publications, otherwise our already too limited 
space would be taken up largely with technical informa- 
tion which would be of little or no value to the general 
reader. 


LIEUT. B., Fort Spokane, W. T.—*“ Les Let- 
tres et les Arts” is, in this country, published by Charles 
Scribner’s Sons, It is, without doubt, the most superbly 
illustrated periodical in the world, and at $6 a copy is 
really cheap considering the large number of first-class 
plates it contains, 


T. J.S., Buffalo.—“ Fayence cloisonné” is an imitation 
of the Chinese and Japanese cloisonné enamel, in which black 
painted lines are substituted for the metallic bands which in the 
genuine article are placed edgewise upon the vase and thus form 
intervals which are filled with enamel. 


H. F. P., Trenton, N. J.—(1) “ Medium” and “ vehi- 


cle” are the same thing, the term being applied to the fluid in 
which the color is held in suspension while conveyed to the pic- 
ture, (2) There is a good deal of affectation in this talk about dull 
color. It should not mislead you. The ‘ greenery-yallery’’ craze 


in decoration has already had its day. 


Woop-CaRVER, Brooklyn.—(1) There is no publica- 
tion which gives similar wood-carving designs to those in The Art 
Amateur, (2) Nearly all; someare out of print. (3) Addis’ Lon- 
don carving tools are decidedly the best. Frasse & Co. (95 Fulton 
Street) sell a set, ready ground, with book of instruction and de- 
signs for $4.25, and a more complete set for $7.25. 


M., Cairo, Ill_—Plaster casts may be painted, if they 
have been first thoroughly sized with isinglass and water, to pre- 
vent the paint from sinking in. If too shiny, rub them with tur- 
pentine. A soiled plaster cast that has not been painted should 
be thoroughly rubbed, and with a penknife carefully scraped when 
the dirt will not readily come off. 





DESIGN FOR CIGAR-CASE DECORATION, WITH SPACE FOR MONOGRAM, 


PUBLISHED FOR 5S. S, F.. NEWPORT, k. I, 











S. J., Williamsport, Pa.—The material of the so-called 
‘‘porcelain” or German stoves is not porcelain, but earthenware, 
moulded into tiles or hollow bricks about six or eight inches 
square, and several inches thick. They are made ina great varie- 
ty of ornamental forms, and are generally glazed on the outer o; 
exposed face, either white—which is most common—or brown, 
red, green, or black. 





H. E.—(1) You seem to suppose that over-glaze 
colors and enamel colors mean something different. They refer 
to precisely the same thing. (2) In water-color painting altera- 
tions may be effected in Chinese white by dropping water on it, 
and gently working with the brush, repeatedly drying it off with a 
cloth ; but it isa risky process. (3) A few drops of water added to 
the Chinese white in a bottle, every time that any is taken from it, 
will prevent its hardening. 


J. J., Baltimore.—A small copper or brass disk with a 
pivot, to be made to revolve like a potter’s wheel, is used in dec- 
orating with circular stripes or filets whether of gold or of color. 
The cup, saucer or vase is placed on the centre of the disk, the 
fine brush charged with liquid gold or color is held pointing 
toward it, the disk is made to revolve as the brush touches the 
porcelain, and the result, if the hand is steady, is a very true and 
delicate line of color or gold around the rim or body, 





CHINESE MOTIVE FOR SUMMER-HOUSE DECORATION, 


PUBLISHED FOR “PAGODA,” ELBERON, N. J. 


S. P., Toledo, O.—The yellow crocus is of a tone so 
deep that chrome yellow No. 3 must be used for the local 
color ; and, after the shadows are finished with a mixture of pink 
madder and a very little cobalt, it must also be glazed with gamboge. 
A great number of flowers are variegated with orange and yellow. 
For these the chrome yellow No. 1 should be first washed over 
the whole, and the orange parts then painted in with chrome No 
3, glazing the whole, when finished, with gamboge. 


Nora, N. Y.—-The design of azaleas would look very 
pretty painted on your crimson plush. The flowers may be pure 
white, or pale pink, if preferred. The pink blossoms should be 
painted with madder lake, white, yellow ochre, and a very little 
ivory black for the local tone. In the shadows add light red and 
raw umber. Before beginning to paint, cover the groundwork of 
the design within the outlines of the flowers with a diluted solution 
of gum arabic. This when dry affords an excellent surface for the 
oil paints. 


F. L. R., Smithport, Pa——We hardly understand the 
term you use—viz., ‘‘ A professional decorative architect.”’ To be- 
come a successful decorator, it is necessary to understand how to 
draw well and to design, the latter being an especial natural gift, 
which may not be taught to every one, but which mws¢ be cultivated 
before being available. An architect must gothrough, as you say, 
assiduous study, though 
he need not necessarily 
become associated wit! 
art schools. It is possi 
ble that the professio1 
of both decorator and 
architect may be lear 
ed independently ot 
schools ; but if possibi 
it is always well for tl 
student to avail himse!! 
of the art schools wit! 
in reach, as there mor 
els can be obtained ; 
well as casts, and oth 
varied means of stu: 
which are most difficu 
of access to the solita: 


tion for private study. 


student. A few practi- 
cal lessons from a good 
teacher will be found 
invaluable as a founda- 


©). 
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PRACTICAL 


ART BOOKS 


And Works of General Interest for Artists and Amateurs, selected 


from the Complete 


Catalogue of 


CASSELL & COMPANY, Limited, 


739 and 741 Broadway, New York. 


COMPLETE CATALOGUE SENT FREE 


Flowers and How to Paint Them. 


ty Maud Naftel. 1 volume, oblong, $2.50. Illus- 
trated with colored plates, and contains full instruc- 
tions as to the manner of making a complete water 
jlor drawing, beginning with the simple sketch, 
— bringing the student through all the stages of 
backgrounds, washes, etc., and gives explicit di- 
rections in all places where beginners usually fail, 
or are discouraged by the difficulties in the way. 


‘* The handsomest and most instructive work upon 


he subject that we know of.” — The Decorator and | 


urnisher. 


Flower Painting in Water Colors. 


Yirst and Second Series, each containing ag col- 
ored plates by F. Edward Hulme, F.L.S., F.S.A., 
and instructions by the artist, interleaved with draw- 
ing paper. Oblong 4to, cloth, each vol., $2.30. 


A Course of Water Color Drawing. 
y R. P. Leitch. 


larged, with twenty-four colored plates (landscapes), 
and full instructions to the pupil as to the manner 
of mixing and applying the colors. Oblong 4to, 
cloth, $2.50. 


* This volume is one of the best and certainly one 
of the cheapest books ever published as a handy 
uide to practical art. The water color illustrativns 


ilone are worth treble the cost of the volume, and | 
. , 


he printed instructions are concise and clear.’’— 
irmingham Post. 


Trees, and How to Paint Them in| 


Water Colors. 


xy H. W. J. Boot, with eig shteen colored plates and | 


numerous wood engraving xs, and full instructions 
as to the manner of mixing and applying the colors. 
Oblong 4to, cloth, $2.50. 


“An excellent little manual for the amateur painter 
in water colors, and which might even furnish many 


iseful hints to those professionals usually supposed | 


to be fairly masters of the art.”—N. VY. Herald. 


‘*The book cannot fail to be of much practics ul | 
v _ to those who use it.”— 7he Examiner. 


‘Of popular treatises on the art of pe we | 


have rarely seen one so good as this." — 7he Nation. 


Lessons in Figure Painting in Water 
Colors. 


Sixteen colored plates of designs by Blanche Mac- 
arthur (Medallist Royal Academy, 1877, for the 


Moore (Medallist for a drawing from the antique), 


with special mtroduction by the painters. Oblong | 


4to, cloth, $3. oo. 


‘ ‘ a 
“* Besides general instructions, there are specific | 
The whole is admirably planned, and of | 


irections. 
i most practical character. 
cncer. 


” 


—Christian Intelli- 


A Course of Painting in Neutral Tint. | 


With twenty-four plates from designs by R. P. 


Leitch, The letter-press to each plate contains | 


full instructions to the learner, and the plates show 
the progress of the work, through its different | 
stages. Oblong 4to, cloth, $2.50 


“As a practical guide to sketching in water colors, 
we do not know of a better course of instruction than 
is afforded by the series prepared by R. P. Leitch. 
‘The complete set embraces three volumes, convenient 
in size and shape, each of which is complete in itself, 
but which, taken together, are intended as progres- 
sive gra ades from the production of a sketch in sepia to 
careful study with a full palette.”"—Christian Union. 


A Course of Sepia Painting. 





With twenty-four plates from designs by R. P. 
Leitch, The letter-pres; to each contains full 
instructions to the learner, and the plates show the 
progress of the work through the different stages. 
( — 4to, cloth, $2.50. 


* Those who wish to see Sepia Painting thoroughly 
well treated in respect to form, color, light and shade, 
and the best method of producing effect, with ease of 
manner, will do themselves kindness by consulting 
these pages.’’—Standard. 


Design in Textile Fabrics. 


By Thomas R, Ashenhurst, Head Master Textile 
Department Bradford Technical College. With 
ten colored plates and one hundred and sixty de- 
signs. Glossary and complete index. 1 volume, 
250 pp., extra cloth, $2.00, - 


A Course of _Lessons in Landscape 
Painting in Oils. 


By A, F. Grace, with nine reproductions in color, 
after Turner, Constable, DeWint, Muller, F. Walk- 
Mason, A, F. Grace, etc. and numerous ex- 
ona engraved on wood from well known pic- 
tures, Extra demy folio, cloth, gilt edges, $17.50. 


Ninth edition, revised and en- 








| dations.’ 


| pe Won nd es 





TO ANY ADDRESS ON APPLICATION. 


Oil Painting. 


| A Handbook for the use of Students and Schools. by | 


Frank Fowler, author of 


** Drawing in Charcoal, | 
Crayon,” etc. 


1 volume, 12mo, $1.50. 


‘ The present Handbook has been preps ared with the | Haydn, 
belief that there is a large and ; growing constituency Handel, 


of art lovers, and those engaged in the study of art, 
to whom a practical book on the methods of oil paint- 
ing will not be unwelcome.” 


A Manual of Oil Painting. 
By the Hon. John Collier. 


Or.0o. 


1 volume, extra cloth, 


** A practical Handbook on the Practice and Theory 
| of Oil Painting.’ 


Drawing in Charcoal and Crayon. 


Eight Studies from Original Designs by Frank Fow- 
ler, reproduced by the Heliotype Process, for the use 
of Students and Schools.. Size, 12 x 18 inches. By 
Frank Fowler, author of ‘* Oil Painting.”’ Price of 
Plates, with Handbook of Instructions, $2.50. 


The Principles of Perspective. 


As applied to Model Drawing and Sketching from 
Nature, with twenty-three plates and other illustra- 
tions. By George Trobridge, Head Master Govern- 
ment School of Art, Belfast. 1 volume, oblong 
4to, extra cloth, $2.50. 


China Painting. 


By Miss Florence Lewis. With sixteen original col- 
ored plates, full and complete instructions as to the 
manner of mixing and applying the colors. Oblong 
4to, cloth extra, $2.50. 


* The author gives in a clear and simple way such 
necessary information as the pupil must have. 
Miss Lewis not only understands her art, but is every 
way capable of teaching it.’”"—7he ¢ ‘hurchman. 


Studies in Animal Painting. 


With eighteen colored —~ from water- colored 
drawings. By Frederick Taylor, late President of 


sojeeeer eee e% NEW AND STANDARD PUBLICATIONS. 








the Royal Society of Painters in Water Colors, and | 


instructions to the pupil. Crown 4to, cloth, $2.50. 

** Such exquisite coloring we have not seen in a long 
time.’’—Fost. 

**The letterpress of the volume consists of plain 
and simple directions as to colors required for the dif- 
ferent examples, and the method of use, The draw- 


f Pad life), aj | ings of the various animals in the plates is particularly 
est painting of a head from life), an ennie 


fine, great attention being paid to the muscular and 
anatomical developments. The work will be 
most useful to students, and has our hearty commen- 
lhe Churchman. 


Wild Flowers of Colorado. 


A seléction of twenty-four of the finest Wild Flowers, 
from the original water-color drawings—drawn from 
Nature by Emma Homan Thayer. Chromo-litho- 
graphed in fifteen colors, in the highest style of the 
art. Put up in three boxes, eig cht cg in each 
box. Nos. 1, 2 and 3. Price, per box, $1.50; in 
complete sets (24 plates), $4.00. 


‘“* Superb works of art.”"— Boston Home Journal. 


‘Each plate is handsome enough to be framed by 
itself —Morning Herald. 


* These plates represent chromo-lithography in its 
—Denver Tribune. 


** There are single plates in this collection that are 
alone worth the price of the set..".—/’Asla. Times. 


Send for complete list of our STUDIES FOR 
PAINTING, which comprises : 


Pamiiiar Garven Fi OWERS, 4 series, each containing 
20 plates. 


Famiciar Witp FLowenrs, 6 series, each containing 
20 plates. 


FaMILiAR WiLv Birps, 2 series, each containing 20 
plates. 


Paxton’s GARDEN FLowgRs, 3 series, each contain- 
ing 12 plates. 


Price of each of the above series of studies, $1.50. 


Sketching from Nature in Water Colors. 


By Aaron Penley, author of “* The English School of | 


Painting in Water Colors,”’ etc. With illustrations 
in chromo-lithography after original water-color 
drawings. Super-royal 4to, cloth, $7.50. 


Principles of Decorative Design. 
By Christopher Dresser, Ph.D. Illustrated with two 


colored plates and numerous designs and diagrams. 
Extra crown 4to, cloth, gilt, $2.50. 


Suggestions in Floral Design. 
By F. Edward Hulme, F.L.S., F.S.A. With fifty- 


two colored plates and letterpress. Cloth, full gilt, 
$15.00. 


CASSELL & COMPANY, Limirtep, 


739 & 741 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 
















































































LO) HEH HH OD, 


Two NEW BOOKS, 
- COUNT LYOF N. TOLSTOI. 


Sesthnes & Welford’s 





‘No living author surpasses him, and only one or 


LIST OF BOOKS 
two approach him, in the power of picturing not 


Suitable for Use in High-Class Schools, | merely places but persons—with minute, and fairly 
Colleges, and Ladies’ Schools. startling, fidelity.""—Congregationadist. 


| IVAN ILYITCH. 


AnElementary Historyof Art, | 

Architecture, Sculpture, Painting, Music. By N.| Translated from the Russian by NATHAN HaSKELL 
D’Anvers. With a Preface by Prof. Roger Smith. | Doce. Cloth, 12mo, $1.25. 
New Edition, with over 200 wood-engravings. | 
Large crown 8vo (800 pages), cloth, gilt top, $4.50 


A Companion Book to “My Religion.” 


MY CONFESSION. 


This volume gives an autobiographical account of 
the change in the author's religious opinions, and the 
various causes by which it was brought about ; all of 
which is told in the most delightful manner, and wiil 
| enable the reader to understand more clez arly’ his *“* My 
Religion,”’ which is the sequel to this volume. 


For students who desire thus to train their own 
minds, for those who wish to prepare themselves for 
Continental travel, and, above all, for pupils in 
schools of a high class, no handbook of Art History | 
could be more suitable than this volume. } 


Biographies of the Great 
Musicians. 


Specially prepared for Schools, Amateurs, and Stu- 
dents of Music. Each volume strongly bound in P 
decorated cloth. Price, per volume, $1.00. In- Also, by the same ete published recently: 
cluding, Anna Karenina. 15 

Childhood, Bey ood, and Youth. $1.50. 


Schubert, Bach, Wagner, 
Schumann, Weber, Rossini, | y Religion. _ 
Mozart, Purcell, Mendelssohn, What to Do? §1.25. 


English Church Composers. | a 


° ° (first and séco d edi 0} old 4 " lice i é 
A History of Music from the\ ("4 Wisd edition tn peowy econ 
Earliest Times to the MRS. 


PRs SHILLABER’S 
By W. S. Rockstro, aiiaial ” The Life of Handel,” | COO K-BOO K. 


‘** The Life of Mendelssohn,”’ etc. In 1 vol., 8vo, 
cloth, $6.00. | A practical guide for housekeepers. By Lyp1a 
4A ew > - SuHiccaBer. With introduction by Mrs. 
bss 17 t Fland. Book 3. Partington. I2mo. $1.25. 
A new series of Illustrated Text-Books of Art Edu- : 
cation. Edited by E. J. Poynter, R.A. Each [Axtract from Mrs. I 
volume contains numerous illustrations, and is ** Well, well,”” said Mrs. Partington, her spectacles 
strongly bound for the use of students. Price, per | beaming with delight as she turned over the leaves of 
volume, $2.00. the new cookery-book, *‘ I declare, it excites my sal- 
I. PAINTING. vation glands even to read the names of these good 


‘artington's introduction.| 


Classic and Italian. By E. J. 





Poynter and P. R. Head. ~ | things. It seems as though the greatest epicac might 
1. German, Flemish, and Dutch. By H. W. | find something among all these meats and cosmetics 

Buxton. . to give a jest to appetite. * * * Nowa book like 
ll English and American. By H. W. Buxton, | this will come into a house like an oasis in the desert 
IV French aud Spanish. By G. Smith of the great Sarah, and be a quarantine of perpetual 
V. ARCHITECTURE. Classic and E arly Chris- | peace. 

tian. By T. R. Smith, 

‘1. —— Gothic and Renaissance. By T. R. Smith. 


_CROWE LL & CO, 
13 Astor Place, New York. 


VII. SCULPTURE, Antique, 
Greek. By G. Redford. 
VIII, —— Renaissance and Modern. By G. Redford. 


>» ° ~ | 
Bb tographtes of the G reat | i yn account of the success ot Ticknor’s Paper Series 
°o 


Specially prepared —- Amateurs, and Stu- | ORIGI NA L CO re RIG H T 
: NOVELS, 


dents of Art. tach volume contains about 16 | 
illustrations, including 4 portrait of the master, | 
and is strongly bound in decorated cloth. Price, | the publication will be continued semi-monthly here 
per volume, $1.25, unless marked otherwise, viz.: | after. The publication days will be the first and third 
REYNOLDS—HOGARTH—GAINSBOROUGH | Saturdays of each month. The same high standard 
AND CONSTABLE—LAWRENCE AND ROM.- | of selection which has rendered this series noticeably 
NEY, $1 TURNER—WILKIE—LANDSEER | superior to all others will be carefully maintained, and 
GIO1 fO—F RA ANGELICO—FRA_ BAR-' the series will contain none but THE BEST AND 
TOLOMMEO—GHIBERTIAND DONATELLO, | MOST POPULAR WORKS. | 50 cents each. 
$1.00—MAN TEGNA—LEONARDO DA VINCI—| The August issues are : 
MICHEL ANGELO — RAPHAEL — TITIAN — 
TINTORETTO—CORREGGIO, $1.00—VELAS-| THE STORY OF A COUNTRY 
(QUEZ—MURILLO, $1.00—ALBRECHT DURER TOWN. By E. W. Howe. 
— THE LITTLE MASTERS — HOLBEIN 


OVERBECK—REMBRANDT- pels NS —VAN | CONFESSIONS ‘OF A FRIVOLOUS 


agg eee + “m PAINTERS OF | GIRL. By Rossrt Grant, author of “ Face to 


$ as 
HOLLAND—MEISSONIER, $1.00o—CLAUDE. Face, A Romantic Young Lady,”’ etc. 


Complete detailed list supplied. 
* Clever and piquant sketches, refreshing spirit and 


Lord Lindsay's Sketches of the yx. aity.—-Mavters Magusiae, 


History of Christian Art. | “Amusing, wholesome, original."* — Sertdmer's 


Magasine. 
“The greatest social literary hit of the year.””"— 
Chicago Times. 


Egyptian, and 





“ A screaming success.’’—Saturday Review (Lon 
don) 


By the late Lord Lindsay (Earl of Crawford and 
Balcarres). New Edition. 2 vols., cloth, $9.00 


c | 
*x* The above books will be sent upon receipt of | CULTURE’S GARLAND: Being Mem- 
advertised pri e. Catalogues of our regular stock, oranda of the gradual rise of Literature, Art, 
also of Bi An's Librarie sy w rtdl be mailed, tf de sired, Music and Society in Chicago and other Western 
to those interested. New Catalogue of Musicad Ganglia. By EuGene Fiserv. With Preface by 


Literature ready. Julian Hawthorne. 
SCRIBN E R & W ELFORI ), * Thename of Eugene Field, of the Chicago Daily 


News, though heard for the first time only a few 
743-745 Broadway, N. Y. 


years ago, is already a famous and a favorite name in 
journalism, He bears the reputation of a humorist ; 
| but his humor is not of the conventional order; it has 
| a wider and a loftier scope. The present little vol 
ume comprises mainly a bubbling forth of delightful 
badinage and mischievous raillery, directed at some of 


TWO NEW VOLUMES 
the foibles and pretensions of his enterprising fellow- 


or 
~ VW _~ > rQe 
Mrs. J. H. Ewing’s Books: pe h ng fellow: 
. - townsmen, who, however, can y no means be allowec 
THE PEACE EGG, and a Christmas | toclaim a monopoly of cither the pretensions or the 


Mumming Play. Small gto, paper boards, 30 cents, | foibles herein exploited. It is a book which should, 
net ; by mail, 33 cents. and doubtless will, attain a_national popularity ; but 


DANDELION CLOCKS, and Other admirable, and indeed irresistible, though it be in its 


Tal Small } d : eq way, it represents a very inconsiderable raction of the 
ales. Small 4to, paper boards, 30 cents, net, DY | author's real capacity.”"—/u/ian Hawthorne. 
mail, 33 cent 


soth the shove books are illustrated by Gordon CULTURE'S GARLAND will also be issued in 


Browne, and engraved and printed by Edmund Evans, | ‘ loth binding. Price, md 00. 


Send for a Catalogue of the AR PUBLICA- | TICKNOR & “& CO Bost 
Q *9 oston, 





TIONS of the } 
ARUNDEL SOCIETY, 
With Terms of Subscriptions, et 
E. & J. B. YOUNG & CO, 
COOPER UNION, NEW YORK. 








E. F. BONAVENTURE, 
SEPTEMBER ATLANTIC 15 E. 17th St. 48> 2 Barclay St., N. | me 


Has Serial and Short Stories, Essays, and 
(Near Union Sq.). 


Poems, by (A stor House) 


Dr. Homes, Mr. CrawFrorp, ‘ _ 
Mrs. OLIPHANT, PROFESSOR MCMASTER, 

Percivat LoweLL, Mrs. Mouton, 

BrRapvrorp TorREY, EpmMuND Nos.e, 


Mrs. PENNELL, ANDREW HEDBROOKE, 


ARE BOOKS 


AND 


FINE BINDINGS 


and others. 35 cents 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO., Boston. 


ir East i7ru Street, New York. 


Gras i te ceesess Etchings and Engravings. 





if this journal be mentioned ; 
100 page Illustrated Catalogue of Books on Building 
{and Decoration, Mr. BoNAVENTURE is now in Europe purchasing 
i 4“ “ a ee MS. | additions to his stock, in all departments of Bibli- 
0 $ erials 


Weekly 
shipments of purchases will be made to his brarch 


ography, Bindings, Engravings, etc., etc. 


WM. T. COMSTOCK, 





23 Warren St., NEW YORK. | store, No. 2 Barclay Street. 


Mig 
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*® ART OBJECTS, INSTRUCTION AND SUPPLIES. #2 ##4##9;00 











WILLIAM SCHAUS, 


HERMANN SCHAUS anp A. W. CONOVER, 
Successors, 


204 Firru Avs. (Madison Square), N. Y. 


Special attention is called to the superb collec- 


tion of 
HIGH-CLASS PAINTINGS 


WATER-COLOR DRAWINGS. 


The assortment of Remarque and Artists’ proof 


Etchings and Engravings 


is unsurpassed, including the latest London and Paris 
publications. sO a great variety of complete 
ARTISTS’ BOXES for painting in oil, water-color 
and Pastel, 
AN EARLY VISIT IS RESPECTFULLY 
REQUESTED. 





THE 
ETCHINGS, ENGRAVINGS AND 
PHOTOGRAVURES 


PUBLISHED BY 


Fishel, Adler & Schwartz| 


are to be found at the leading establishments through- | 
out the United States. 


THE FLORAL STUDIES 


of Fisner, ApLer & Scnwartz in exquisite designs | 
are beautiful specimens of the Chromatic Art, an 
are also to be had at the principal art stores of the 
country. 


Now on free exhibition at their gallery, 
94 Fulton Street, New York, 


the celebrated picture, ‘* Bridal Procession,” by C. Y, 
Turner, 

Subscriptions for the Etching after this picture now 
being received, 





AWSON & CO. give special 
attention to the arrangement and 
care of pictures in private residences and 
galleries. Picture and mirror frames re- 
paired and regilded during the spring 
and summer. Over 
25 years’ experience. Decorative frames 
and mats designed to suit all kinds ot 
pictures. Whzte and gold enamel work 
on frames, furniture and interiors a 
specially. — 21 East Fifteenth Street, 
between Union Square and Fifth Avenue, 
New York. 


Paintings renovated. 





Fine Art Products: 


Oil Paintings, Engravings, 
Aquarelles, Etchings, Etc. 
PICTURE-PRAMES 


DESCRIPTION DESIGNED AND 
MANUFACTURED. 


FRAMES RE-GILT TO EQUAL NEW. 
GRADY & McKEEVER, 
Late RENNER & CO. 
SHOWROOMS, 719 Sixth Ave., cor. 41st St, New York. 
PICTURE-FRAME FACTORY, 218 West 42d Street. 


OF EVEKY 





EsTABLISHED 1848, 


THOS. A. WILMURT, 
54 EAST 13TH STREET, 


Between Broadway and University Place, N. Y. 


Picture-Frames and Mirrors, 
ARTISTIC DESIGNS IN 
GOLD, BRONZE, HARD WOODS, Etc. 
PAINTINGS RESTORED. 
Regilding and Repairing done in the neatest manner, 
Special attention given to arranging Galleries and 


Dwellings. Careful Packing for Shipment by Rail or 


Water. ALSO FOR SALE 


OIL PAINTINGS, ETCHINGS and 
ENGRAVINGS. 





GEORGE F. OF. 
PAINTINGS AND WORKS OF ART 
TASTEFULLY FRAMED 
TO ORDER. 


4 CLINTON PLACE, N. Y. 
(One door west of Broadway.) 





In new and 

PICTURE FRAMES, rit at- 

terns suitable for all kinds of pictures, DES D 

E TO Public ro fe private 

alleries everywhere attest the character of our work. 

Brintines cleaned and restored. Also, choice OIL 
PAINTINGS on exhibition and sale. 


BEERS BROTHERS, 


1264 BROADWAY, CORNER 32D STREET, New York, 









































Fall Term Opens Sept. 8, 1887. 
New England Conservatory—School of Fine Arts. 





Drawing, Painting and Modelling, Crayon, 
Water and Oil Colors. Portraiture and China 
Decorating and Wood Carving. _A new feature 
provides thorough instruction in ARCHITECT- 
URAL MovELLING and Scucpture. Also, a 
course of drawing and painting from Lire In 
Costume. Students in the School of Fine Arts 
enjoy free collateral advantages in other depart- 
ments of the Conservatory, Thorough instruc- 
tion in Instrumental and _— al Music; Piano 
and Organ Tuning ; French, German az -d Italian 
Languages ; Oratory, etc.— Tuition, $5 to $25 
per term. An Elegant Home and the best 
equipped institution in the country. For Calen- 
dar giving full information, address 


E. TOURJEE, Director, Franklin Square, Boston, Mass. 





| COLUMBUS ART SCHOOL. 
Classes in Drawing, Decorative Design, Life 
Study, Water Color and Oil Painting, Modelling in 
Clay, Wood Carving, Repoussé Brass Work, Drawing 
for Illustration, Architectural and Machine Drawing. 
Tuition Low. Diploma on completion of regular 
course. Post Graduate Course at half rates. Tenth 
ear begins Oct. 3d. | Se nd for Catalogue to Prof. 
WALT TER S. GOODNOUG H, Director, Columbus, 
Ohio. 


The Rinaldi Collection. 


OVER ONE HUNDRED Splendid Collections 
| of of fine old Paintings of the 15th, 16th, and 17th cen- 
turies, all of them of celebrated schools, and many by 
| well-known masters, and a number of splendid copies 
Carlo, Dolci, and 
| others, suited for a public gallery. Also, a fine col- 

lection of Engravings and Etchings of old and ceie- 


(Please mention this paper.) 








of the masterpieces of Murillo, 


brated masters, including a number of Rembrandt’s 
finest subjects, and many fine examples of Albert 
| Durer, Cranach, Van Ostade, Paul Potter, Bartolozzi, 
| and others. All collected in Italy during the past 


Address, 
RINALDI, 


20 East 13th Street, New York, 


winter. 


where they also can be seen. 


J. H. LEWIS & SON, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


ARTISTIC PICTURE_FRAMES, 
1323 Broadway, New York. 








Op Frames Re-Gi_t. GILDING ror THE TRADE. 


Also, SELECT OIL PAINTINGS. 












Finest collection of An- 
tique, Medizval and Modern 
Statuary in the excellent 
new material, LVORITE, 


Permanent exhibition and 
sale of original works and | 
copies in Carrara Mardle, 
my Bronze, etc. 

Large variety of Art Stu- 
Parts of the Human Body, | 
Anatomical Studies, Ani- | 


mals, etc., for 
Schools, Academies, etc. 


WILLIAM H. HIRSCH, 


327 Firru Ave., New York. 


Classical Statuary. 


. dies, Casts, Drawing Models, | 


Artists, | 


Osgood Art S choot, 


853 Broadway, cor. 14th St., N. Y. 
SUMMER ARRANGEMENT. 


For the convenience of teachers and others desiring 
to pursue the study of Art in all branches (including 
sketching from Nature), this school will remain open. 
Practical instructors in High, Industrial and Decor- 
ative Art. Terms: $1.00 for three hours’ lesson ; 

5.00 for six lessons, Circulars upon application. 
[Established 1877.] 


'MRS. 0. L. BRAUMULLER 








(Pupil of Sevres and Berlin 
Manu/factories), 


JYORTRAITS ON CHINA. LESSONS IN ALL 
branches of China Decorating. 
162 West 13th Street, 
NEW YORK, 





THE ORIGINAL 


SCHOOL OF INDUSTRIAL ART AND 
TECHNICAL DESIGN for WOMEN, 
120 West 16TH Sr., New York Ciry. 
Practical Design, as applied to Carpets, Wali- 
Papers, Prints, Oilcloths, and all fabrics, taught by 
thoroughly practical desig mers. Classes open through- 

out the entire year. Pupils can enter at any time. 

A Department oF Home Stupy.— Instruction 
given by letter ; examples, samples and materials sent 
by mail. Most complete method existing of Home 
/nstruction. Yor circulars and further particulars 
address the PrincipaL, FLORENCE E. CORY, 

120 West 16th St., New York City. 


Philadelphia School of Art Needlework, 
1602 CHESTNUT STREET. 

Designs made to order, and embroidery, ecclesias- 

tical and secular, artistically executed upon all kinds 

of fabrics, All materials for such embroidery forsale, 


| MISS S. C. RICE, 
Studio, 28 West 23d Street, N. Y. 


| * ASSES reopen Oct. 1 in all branches of Art and 
Decorative Work. China and Figures specialties. 


ART. 














LESSONS IN 


Mrs. Amos and Miss Cook have opened Classes in 
| Oil and Water Color Painting, Drawing and_the 
| various branches of Decorative Art, at No. 36 East 


23d Street, N. Y. 
Circular giving terms and full particulars SENT FREE. 


IGH-CLASS 
ETCHINGS 


REDERICK KEPPEL & CO., 

of London, and 20 East 16th St. 
(Union Square), New York, invite all 
visitors to call and examine their very 
large collection of the best works at 
moderate prices. 

They make a specialty of the rarer 
Etchings and Engravings, such as 
cannot easily be found elsewhere. On 
receipt of proper reference a selection 
would be sent to any address for in- 
spection, 

An illustrated and descriptive cata- 
logue, Price, 10 cents. 





MESSRS. 


RAPHAEL TUCK &SONS’ 


NEW LINE OF 


Artistic Floral 


AND 


Landscape Studies 


JUST ISSUED. 


Many Nove Features. 


Can be seen at all Fine Art stores. 


LISTS ON APPLICATION, 





ORTRAITS ON PORCELAIN 
AND IN CRAYON. 
| MissE. BOYLE. Mrs. G. A. BOYLE. 


1/2 Branches of Porcelain Painting and 
Crayon Drawing. 
Studio, 6 East 14th Street (Rooms 6 and 


Lessons in 2 


7), N. Y. 





ETCHING MATERIALS: 
Copper Plates, —— etc. Sole makers of " Sands” 
Etching Grouud. 


JOHN SELLERS & SONS, 
17 Dey Street, New York. 





RICAN 
GRAPHITE 


DIXON’S 4™E 


PENCILS. 














If your 


Unequalled for smooth and tough leads. 
stationer does not keepthem mention 7he Art A m- 
ateur and send 16 cents for samples worth double the | 
money. 


JOS. DIXON CRUCIBLE CO., Jersey City, N. J. 





OSEPH GILLOTT 
STEEL PENS. 


Nos. 659 (Crowquill), 290 and 2gr. 


FOR FINE WRITING, 
Nos, 303, 1 and Ladies’, 170. 


FOR BROAD WRITING, 
Nos. 294, 389 and Stub Point, 849. 


FOR GENERAL WRITING, 
Nos. 404, 332, 604 and 390. 
Joseph Gillott & Sons, 91 John St. N.Y, 
HENRY HOE, Sore AGenrt, 
Sold by ALL DEALERS throughout the World. 


Gotv Mepat Paris Exposition, 1878. 


| The Renaissance 
| of Miniature Painting. 


Portraits painted on china in the highest ave: of 
the art, in both the Sévres and Dresden methods. 
All kinds of painting as applied to porcelain executed 
to order, also instruction given to pupils. 

MISS ISABEL E. SMITH, 
Recently returned from study in France and’ Germany, 


Studio, 55 West 17th Street, N.Y. 


STUDENTS PREPARED 
rox ms AV RT SCHOOLS. 


Crayon Portrait Drawing a Specialty. 
Mr. GkorGE Boynton, 
57th St., 





Sherwood Studio Building, 58 W. New York, 


Ce Correspondence invited. 








ESTABLISHED 186s. 


THE CARL HECKER 
ART SCHOOL, 


4 & 6 West Fourteenth St., New York. 





NSTRUCTION in Portrait, Landscape, Still Life, 

and Flower Painting. Crayon Portraits, India 

| ink, Pastel, Water-Color, and China Painting. Cir- 

| culars on application. Sketching Classes for the 
summer a special feature. 


Unmounted Photographs 
OF ANCIENT AND MODERN WORKS OF ART, 


Embracing reproductions of 
famous original paintings, 
sculpture, architecture, etc. 
Price, cabinet size, $1.50 per 
dozen; larger sizes in pro- 
portion. Send 1o cents for 
1887 catalogue of 10,000 sub- 
jects, mentioning The Art 
Amateur. 


Soule Photograph Co., 








— we 








Publishers, 338 Washington St., Boston, Mass. 





CHOICE COLORED STUDIES: 
“TITMICE.” By Ellen Welby, . ° 2 
“ KINGFISHERS.” By Ellen Welby, . 25 
“YELLOW ROSES.” By Julia Dillon, . 2 
““MAGNOLIAS.” By Victor Dangon, ° 501 

Address THE ART AMATEUR 
23 Union Square, New York. 


DE PAUW ART SCHOOL. 

One of the best equipped in the West. Eacelles nt 
facilities for Cast, Life, Portraiture, Landscape, and 
Animal study. Pencil, Pen, Gouac, Charcoal, Cray 
on, Water Colors, and Oil. Drawing for Illustration, 
Perspective, Modelling in Clay, Wood Carving, an 
Repoussé. Practical Illustration of Landscape Con 
position, and Principles of Coloring, by designing and 
executing before the class. Diploma on completio: 
of regular course. Year begins Sept. 14th. Send for 
catalogue to H. A. MILLS, Dean of School of Art 
of De Pauw University, Greencastle, Ind. 








NO FIRING REQUIRED! 


Do your own Modelling. — A fascinating Art. 


CERAMIC CLAY, 


A new material for modelling 
filling the place in Amateur Ar 
formerly held by Barbotine an 
similar ware. 

Ceramic Medium and Powder 
are put up in convenient shap 
for use, and from them Cerami: 
Clay can be mixed as required. 
Full directions for mixing an 
modelling, together with a samp! 
of work, accompany each pack 
age. 

Special discount to teachers 
and dealers. Packages contai 
materials for 5 pounds of Clay, and are on sale at : 
Art Stores. Ask your dealer for it. 

Price, $3.00 per package. Prepared solely b 
E. S. HILL, P. O. Pox 989, New Haven, Conn. 
Packages sent by express, charges paid, to any point 
east of the Mississippi River, for $3.25. 


D. B. Bedell & Co., 


866 Broadway, bet. 17th & 18th Sts., N. Y., 


A LARGE 








HAVE NOW ON EXHIBITION 
STOCK OF 


Fine China and Artistic 
Pottery, 


ConsisTiInG OF Novettigs 1n Royat Worceste®,; 
Moore, Doutton, Crown Dersy, DrespEN. 


RICH CUT GLASS. 


ARTISTIC LAMPS. 
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A SUPERIOR WASH SILK q BRAIN ERD & 


Made from a high grade of Pure 
SILk. 
















Warranted Fast Dyes. 


Produced in oriental shadings 

so desirable for super 

effects on fine materials. 
In purchasing silks 

notice label 

“ Japan Fioss” 





Kept by 
all leading | 


ALL OUR KNIT- 
Art Needlework | TING SILKS 
To such as cannot AR E NO W 


procure it, send address | | 


to the Manufacturers, | 
: DYED BY 
M. Heminway &So 
— THE 


SILK CO., 


WATERTOWN, CONN. 
78 READE STREET, NEW YORK. 
716 ARCH STREET, PHILADELPHIA. 


> . mailed free upon re- 
Bolting rise 
18 in. $1.00 per yd. 
Cloth ‘sin Scores 
FAMES B. SHEPHERD, 
New York. 


y* Imported and Domestic Embroideries 
und Materials for sale at attractive prices. 





and FILOSELLE, both in ‘‘ Asiatic Dyes.’ 


the hands can bear) without loss of color. 


Endorsed by the Sociery oF DEcoRA 
Art Schools throughout the country, and for 


THE 
(Sole 


469 Broadway, New York. 


7 Broadway, 


Man 





TIVE Art, THE 





gecieeaeee@® FANCY WORK SUPPLIES, ART SPECIALTIES, 2S¥#49420 


ARMSTRONG’S 


PAST COLOR KNITTING SILK 


ASIATIC PROC- 
ESS AND GUAR- 
ANTEED TO 
WASH. 


— 
—_ 


The only absolutely Fast Color Wash Silks are our OUTLINE EMBROIDERY | 


Every skein bears our tag, guaranteeing to Wash in Hot Water and Soap (as hot as | 


ASSOCIATED ARTISTS, and 
sale by dealers everywhere. 





BRAINERD & ARMSTRONG CO., 


ufacturers), 


| 62r Market St., Philadelphia. | 








_ | IV EMBROIDERY, |... 
The Standard Silk of the World,| 6% UMEi4 


(FAST COLORS.) 


AND ZEPHYRS, 


CELEBRATED FOR 
Excellence of Quality 








Thread. 
Pure Dyes and Beauti- 
ful Shadings. 
Careful Putting Up. 


IN ETCHING, 








” 
vias : Full Weight. 
The Standard Silk of the World. oe Pinos 
» Giveitatrial and you will 
(FAST COLORS.) use no other. 
. . ‘ : ASK FOR 
COLUMBIA ZEPHYRS, 2, 4 and 8 fold. 
IN CROCHE TING COLUMBIA GERMANTOWN, 4 and 8 fold. 
’ COLUMBIA SAXONY, 2,3 and 4 fold. 
7 F. COLUMBIA SPANISH 
The Standard Silk of the World. COLUMBIA KNITTING YARNS. 
4 COLUMBIA CREW 
(FAST COLORS.) COLUMBIA EIDERDOWN. 
id COLUMBIA SHETLAND. 
In Ermbroidery Material 
IN RAITT TING spacial s attention is asked to the COLUMBIA ART 
’ CHENILLE (Arasene), which is guaranteed to be 
+ 
/ s the best quality made—splendid shadings, fine lustre, 
The Standard Silk of the World. | ana on Tk 
| proper strength of silk. 
(FAST COLORS.) | Columbia Princess and other Chenilles. 
I Columbia Frosted Thread. 





Columbia Metallic Thread. 
Columbia Bouclé Silk. 
Columbia Brocade Cord. 
GE Goods bear above Trade-Mark—none other 


genuine. 


If you send ten cents in money or post- 
age stamps to the ‘* EUREKA SILK CO., 
3oston, Mass.,”’ they will send you a book 
of 100 pages, showing ** What to Make with 
Eureka Silk,’”’ the Standard Silk of the 
World. 














FANCY WORK SPECIALTIES. 


CORTICELLI 
Briggs & Co.'s gaicigeeintic: IVA STT STLK. 


ir c h their 7% Transfer Pa- 
hove ; eo - Benge Be ye Silks yn = | (Pure Floss.) 
SOLD ONLY ON SPOOLS. 


receipt of 18 cts. 

A warm iron passed over the back of BRIGGS’ 
TRANSFER PAPERS leaves a perfect impression 
of the design on any fabric. Sample Book, showing 
4oo designs for needlework, painting and braiding, 
sent on receipt of 15 cts. Sample sheet, containing 
25 designs ready for use, sent on receipt of 25 cts. 
All of the above (card included) sent for 50 cts. 
BRIGGS & CO.’S specialties are for sale at retail by 
Fancy Goods dealers. 

104 FRA ANKLIN ST., NEW YORK, 


ANY ONE 


Tired of commonplace designs and wishing 








sé 


or to in- 


Color warranted not to ‘‘ run,” 
Really Artistic Perforated Patterns should jure in any way the most delic ate material 


send 2 cent stamp for our Illustrated Cata- in washing. For heavy outline embroid- 
logue. ery use two threads, for lighter work use 
j. F. WHITNEY & CO., the thread singly. 
Ak fea at _— These goods are adapted to a wider eal 
‘ RT £1 oR vOOMS, ,_ |of art work than any yet offered for this 
98 Court Street, Brooklyn, N. Y. purpose. The convenience of having this 
reliable brand on spools, rather than doubt- 
DID you know That T.E. PARKER, | ful goods in skeins which tangle and _ be- 
of Lynn, Mass., is able to give you come quickly shop-worn, will be apparent 
More value in a stampin outfit than any | to dealers and consumers. Sold by enter 
one else in this country The reason is | prising merchants in 80 colors. Each spool 
— he is the largest manufacturer of | contains 30 yards, 
ese goods. His.mammoth catalogue is 
sent for 25 cents, and his illustrated | NONOTUCK SILK CO., 


Price-list IS SENT FREE. | Sole Manufacturers, FLORENCE, MASS. 
THE IDEAL EMBROIDERY FRAME | [6 Sees See 


, & os Greene St., NEW YORK. 
is the only frame allowing the sitter any position and sadn ae . 
the only one allowing work of any size or kind and 
Without i injury to the fabric. Send for circulars. 
M. A. Maxwet & Co., 160 W. Brookline St., Boston. 


| 
P aa! vour dealer does not sell | 


“eT 
CHING ; aes s Indelible Etch- | 
ng Ink I will send a complete cial itis aD -gintine 
LINEN.” a, free to any fe ta on | terns for Embroidery and Pginting. 
receipt of $1.—F. A. Wurrine, | Perfect Work, Prices Cheapest. 


Patterns sent on approval, 











SALESROOMS: 








ICHARD J. WALTER, 
37 & 39 W. 22d ST.,. NEW YORK. 





New Circulars free to all. 


| Wellesley Hills, Mass. 


Lu ‘UJ IN k (A COLUMBIA YARNS. 


and Evenness of | 


Manufacturer of Perforated Stamping Pat- | 


TUSSAH 
EMBROIDERY 
SILK. 

Fas Pearsall ES Co. 


(ENGLAND) 


NVITE 

Silk, supplied by them exclusively to the 
celebrated Leek Embroide ry Society, who | 
initiated and still direct this new style of 
needlework. It is made from the cocoons 
of the wild silkworm of India. It is dyed in 
Messrs. 
ERN DYES; but in order to obtain the 
clever effects of color, as seen in the Leek 
Society’s work, the colors are not in reg 
gradations of shades, but are broken, Sop 
AT RETAIL BY ALL AkT EMBROIDERY MATE- 
RIALS DEALERS, 


rular 


| N. B.—Every skein bears the words 
“PEARSALL’S TUSSAH EMBROIDERY 
SILK” and *‘ UNFADING EASTERN 
| DYES.” No other is genuine. 





attention to this new Embroidery 


Pearsall’s UNFADING EAST- | 





| LADIES’ FANCY WORK! 
ANE YOU GOT INGALLS? EEUSTRATED 

, CATALOGUE ? 

And Special Wholesale Price List 

of Sirk, Feit and Linen Stamrep Goons, Fancy 
Work Marteriars, STAMPING OvuTriTs, Briccs’ 
TRANSFER Patterns, Fancy Work Books, Et 
Price Ten Cents. It is Finely /ilus tral ted, con 
tajns lots of New Goods, and prices « tre lower thar 
ever. Special Offer :—We will send this Cata- 
logue “ALE to any address for One 2-cent Stamp. 


CRAZY Patchwork ! 


y) SKEINS Imported Embroidery Silk, t 
colors, for 1§ cts. 25 :keins “4 md Fl 


or 25 cts. A package of Plush and Velvet Pieces for 
{Crazy Patchwork {or 30 cts. A package of Ribb 

Remnants for 20 cts. 
Pieces, assorted colors, with Sprays of lo 
Outline Designs stamped on them, for 40 Cts. 


Address J. F. 


vers and 


| assorted colors, for 17 cts. 25 skeins Shaded Em 
broidery Silk, assorted colors for 20 cts. <A ps ackag 
of Florence Waste Embroidery Silk, assorted Ss, 


A package of Sat/n and ‘Silk 


INGALLS, Lynn, Mass. | 








| 1784, 


BARBOUR’S 


FLAX THREADS. 


Used by Ladies everywhere in 


Embroidery, Knitting, 


1887 


and 


Crochet * ork. 








and other Laces. 
| Sold by all respectable dealers throughout the country 
| on Spools and in B alls. 
LINEN FLOSS in Skeins or Balls 
THE BARBOUR BROTHERS COMPANY, 





San Francisco, 


| Also, for Cluny, Antique, Russian, Macrame, 


New York, Boston, Philadelphia, Chicage », St. Louis, | 





PARIS T4NTING | 
COLORS, 


OR 
Dye Paints and Mikado Lacquers, 
LADIES’ FANCY WORK. 


CIRCULAKS AND SAMPLES FREE, 


CHAS. E. BENTLEY, 12 W. 14th St. N.Y. 


Ch : LUSTRE PAINTING, 
Nd SOMETHING NEW. 


A $4.00 outfit will be sent to any address 
on receipt of the money only. 


EMERY H. BARTON, 
711 Race Street, Cincinnati, O. 
REPOUSSE WORK. 
Tools, Brass, Patterns, Instructions. Circulars with 


full particulars freee GOODNOW & WIGHTMAN, 
176 Washington Street, Boston. 


FOR 














< ~ “~~ ~~ © 


REPOUSSE SUPPLIES. 


Toots, Hammers, Brass, Books, Erc. 
Punches of special designs made to order. 
| MONTGOMERY & CO., 105 Fulton St., N. Y. 


| GEO, W. MONTGOMERY, GEO, W. CHURCH, 


CHINA 
; ; experience enable us 
I IRED iomeeonatios mo 


AND tory all work intrust- 
ed to us. 
Mrs. 0. L. BRAUMULLER, 


| GILDE ), 162 West rath St., New York. 
'CHINA FIRED 
lor AMATEURS 


IN A SUPERIOR MANNER. 
CHARGES MODERATE, 





Unsurpassed facili- 
ties and seven years’ 








| 
F HIN I BENNETT, 


+} GREAT JONES ST., NEW YORK, 





(Firing and Gilding a Specialty.) 
| GOLD FOR CHINA DECORATIONS, 
after ROYAL WORCESTER DESIGNS. 
green, brown, red, purple, roman, platinum 
and other shi udes, dead gold, on glass palettes, with 
directions for use. Price, $t.co. Manufactured by 
THEODORE WALTER, 16 Knapp St., Boston. 
FirinG AND GILDING FoR AMATEURS. 
Send for price list. Dealers supplied. 


THE CHINA DECORATOR. 


A monthly journal devoted exclusively to the Art 
of China Painting. 





| Light 





Twenty pages of instruction and information. Orig- 
inal designs, $2.00 yearly. Sample copy free for 
| postage. 
Tue Cuina Decorator Pus. Co., 


} 162 West 13th Street, N. Y. City. 
| AN THON Y’S 
|Amateur Photographic Outfits 


nclude the Patent Detective, 
Fairy, Novel, Bijou and Bicycle 





Cameras. Illustrated Catalogues 
free, 
E, & H, T. Antuony & Co., 
sor Broadway, N. Y. 


HE “PERFECT” SKETCHING 
CAMERA. — For Crayon Artists and Portrait 
Painters, and all who desire Jer-/ect outlines to work 
n, Seud stamp for full information.—Address Mrs. C. 
F, Lounssury, 526 4th Avenue, Lansingburgh, N. Y. 














If you want the best, safest, cheapest 
and most advantageous life insurance 
that can be procured, insure in the 
| Union Mutual Life Insurance Co., of 
| Maine, After three years its policies 
are non-forfeitable, incontestable, and 
unrestricted in ‘respect to travel, resi- 
dence and occupation. They are un- 
questionably the most liberal and compre- 
hensive policies issued by any company. 

The company was organized in 1849, 
and has had a successful business career 
of over Thirty-five years. It has large 
assets, an ample surplus, and is of im- 
pregnable strength and security. It has 
paid Eight Million Dollars of death 
losses, and over Three Million Dollars 
for Matured and Discounted Endow- 
ments. It is a purely mutual organiza- 
tion, administered wholly in the interest 
of its policy-holders, issues every desir- 
able form of policy at low rates, and 
pays its losses promptly. You cannot 
| be better suited than by insurance in this 











| well-known and well-tried institution, 
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o®% ART MATERIALS AND NOVELTIES. 
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OSRERRE 


EERE OD, 





Wadsworth, 
Howland & Co., 


84 Washington Street, Boston, Mass., and 
263 & 265 Wabash Ave., Chicago, Ill., 


Importers and Dealers in 


"@ Artists Materials 


AND 


Art Novelties 
OF ALL KINDS. 


Also Bronzes, Brocades and Flitters for 
Lustra Painting. 


Catalogues free upon application. 





(Established 1770.) 


C.T. RAYNOLDS & CO., 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


SUPERIOR 
Artists’ Tube Colors, 


PREPARED CANVAS, 
ACADEMY BOARDS, 


ARTISTS’ FINE BRUSHES, 
VARNISHES. 


MATERIALS FOR 
OIL AND WATER COLOR PAINTING, 
PASTEL AND LUSTRE PAINTING, 
CRAYON AND CHARCOAL DRAWING, 
MODELLING AND WAX FLOWER MAKING. 
MATHEMATICAL INSTRUMENTS, 


DRAWING PAPERS, 
CHOICE STUDIES. 


THE PERSIAN LIQUID GOLD PAINT. 


NOVELTIES FOR DECORATION, 
‘‘COMPOSITION PLAQUES,” 
(Patented June goth, 1885.) 

BRONZE POWDERS AND GOLD LEAF. 


at LAKE ST., 
CHICAGO, 


106 & 108 FULTON ST., 
NEW YORK. 


F’. Weber & Co., 


SUCCESSORS TO 


Janentzky & WEBER, 


AND IMPORTERS OF 





MANUFACTURERS 


Artists’ Materials. 


MARK, 


J. & W.’s Artists’ Oil Colors, 
in Collapsible Tubes. 


First class medals awarded at various exhibitions, and 
endorsed by the leading artists. 


J. & W.’s Artists’ Canvas, 
Academy Boards, and Oil Sketching Paper, 
Tourists’ Sketching Outfits, 

Lacroix China 
Etchers’ and Engravers’ Materials, 
Papier Maché Plaques, 
Colors for Lustre Painting, 
Repoussé Tools, 
and Painting Studies 
variety, 
Engineers’ and Draughtsmen’s Supplies, 
re Paper Flower Materials, 
1125 Chestnut St., PHILADELPHIA. 


Send for Catalogue. 


Colors, 


Metallic 


Drawing in large 





LE MESURIER 
Artists’ Tube Colors 


THE BEST IN THE WORLD. 


Single tubes, with few exceptions, DOUBLE the size 
of any now in ‘the market. 

Are the same in first shades, and will produce abso- 
lutely the same tints as the best English tube paints. 

We guarantee our colors to possess all desirable 
features found in domestic or foreign manufactures, 
and toexcel them in many essential qualities, such as 
Impalpable Fineness, Freedom from Lint and other 
vexatious substances, and Positive uniformity of 
—_ th and shade. 

our dealer for these colors. 

oll let and price list free. 


JOHN W. MASURY & SON, 


An interesting 


F. WwW Devoe 
& Co., 


(ESTABLISHED 18s2,) 
Fulton St., cor. William, New York, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


RTISTS’ 
MATERIALS. 


Our Tube Colors, Canvas, Brushes, etc., are used by 
and command the confidence of the leading 
American Artists. 


tm 


Circulars containing endorsements of our manu- 
Jactures by prominent artists sent on request. 
Drawing Papers. Crayon Materials. 
Etching Materials. Sculptors’ Tools. 

Water-Colors. Choice Studies. 


COMPLETE OUTFIT FOR SKETCHING 


AT 


NOVELTIES FOR DECORATION. 


Mathematical Instruments, 
Engineers’ Supplies. 
| Pure Ready-Mixed Paints ; sample cards of 
Sifty shades on request. 
Ready-Mixed Gilding Paint For Decorating. 
White Lead. Colors in Oil. 
Fine Varnishes. 


ALL PRICES, 


Correspondence invited and promptly attended i. 
Ask your Artists’ Colorman or Stationer for 
VOE’S TUBE COLORS, CANVAS and BRU SH. 
ES. Given a fair trial, you will be satisfied to use ] 
none of other manufacture. 





RTISTS’ 
MATERIALS. 


A. H. ABBOTT &CO., 
CHIcaGo: 50 Madison St. 


New 


AIR BRUSH 





’ 7" 
Artist’s Toot. 

Applies color by a jet of 

air, Great rapidity of ex- 
ecution and meritorious 
results. An invaluable 
aid to Artists and Ama- 
teurs in black and white, 
and in water colors. Send 
for particulars, ree. 
ART WORK. AIR BRUSH MFG. CO., 

No. 64 Nassau Street, Rockrorp, Is. 


ARTISTS MATERIALS 
Cheap: 


A LOW PRICE. 
We will send our discount sheet to any 
customer West of the Alleghany Moun- 
tains on receipt of a two cent stamp. 


EMERY H. BARTON, 
171 Race Street, Cincinnati, 


M. H. HARTMANN, 


J. ULRICH, 


IMPORTER OF 


Artists Materials, 


120 FOURTH AVE., N. Y. 


Dr. Fr. Schoenfeld’s and Winsor & Newton's 
Oil and Water Colors. Hardy-A/an’s French Oil 
Colors. German Artists’ Brushes and Canvas, 
French and German Pastel Crayons. Lacrofx's 
and Dresden Mineral Paints, in tubes and powder. 

Special attention given to Mail Orders. 
DISCOUNTS TO TEACHERS AND SCHOOLS. 

SEND FOR REDUCED PRICE LIST. 





O. 





Successor to P. 





L. CASTELVECCHI, 


MANUFACTURER AND IMPORTER OF ANTIQUE, ROMAN, 
MEDIAVAL AND RELIGIOUS 
PLASTER STATUARY AND BUSTS 
for the use of Artists, Amateurs, Schools, Academies 
of Design, etc. The largest collection in America. 

Feet and hands from nature. 
143 Grand St., near Broadway, New York. 
Send for Catalogue. 





PATENT 


=@/ Portable Kilns 


FOR FIRING DECO- 
RATED CHINA, 
4 SIZEs. 
Send for Circular. 
Stearns Fitch & Co., 
Springfield, O. 





Ask your DEALER FOR 


PRATT & LAMBERT’S 
rus, Amber Enamel 


without Baking, and invaluable as an 


artist ipaeiion. Explanatory circulars free. Sent by 
mail on receipt of price, 25 and 50 cts. a bottle, and 
postage 5 cts, extra. Trade supplied. 

PRATT & LAMBERT, Varnish Makers, 


FOR ENAMELLING 
Art Pottery, Plaques, Panels, etc. 


PRANG’S 
W ATER-COLORS, 


Moist, Free, Brilliant, Permanent, 


Are manufactured by Mr. GUNTHER WAG- 
NER, of Hanover, Germany, the leading 
manufacturer of fine Water-Colors in Eu- 
rope, and have been specially prepared for 
the American market under the direction of 
Mr. Prang. 


Many of the best French and English 
Colors that come into this country are 
manufactured in Germany. 


In the manufacture and doing up of the 
Prang Colors the very best skill and the ut- 
most care and attention have been devoted 
to producing a line of colors that should be 
unrivalled. So successful have been the ef- 
forts of Mr. Wagner and Mr. Prang in these 
respects that every color is guaranteed to 
be of the highest standard of excellence. 


COMMENDA TIONS. 


The manner in which Prang’s Water- 
Colors have been received by the leading 
Water-Color artists of America is indicated 
by the large number of testimonials which 
have been received from them. Circulars 
containing such commendations and other 
explanatory matter, including price list, 
mailed upon application. It can be stated 
that every person, without exception, who 
has used these Colors has cordially com- 
mended them. 


If your dealer has not Prang’s Water- 
Colors in stock he can readily supply you. 
Insist upon trying them. 

Our Department of Artists’ Materials 
embraces a complete and choice selection of 
novelties and materials of every description, 
from the best Foreign and American manu- 
facturers. 


*,.*A more perfect line of requisites for 
Water-Color Painting than can be had else- 
where may be obtained of 


The Prang Educational Co., 
7 PARK STREET, BOSTON. 
PRICE LISTS UPON APPLICATION. 
CARVING § Buck 


WOO TOOL S. | Bros. both aset, $1.35; 


12 at $2.75; 334 blade, $2.25 and $4.50. Send for 
to List of Amateur Mac hinery and Supplies. 
LITTLE’S TOOL STORE, 59 Fulton St., N.Y 
S. GOLDBERG, 
P->—-other novelties. Mail orders have prompt 
attention. 100-page catalogue free. 


Importer and Dealer in 
276 SIXTH AVE., NEW YORK. 





2% blade, 6 





Artists 
. Matenals. 


Sketching Outfits a Specialty. 


SOMETHING NEW: My adjust- 

able Sketching Staff. Price, $2.50. 

To which any umbrella can be 
attached, 

Also, Folding Sketch-Boards, differ- 

ent sizes, from $1.00 upwards. Many 








“IINA PAINTING, Enamel Col- 
ors, and all other requisite mate- 
rials for the above art can be found 

fat the WESTERN DECORATING 
WORKS. Firing and Gilding. This 
department receives our _ personal 
attention. All china intrusted to our 

, care receives that superior Firing 

- which has given usa reputation second 
to none in America. GRUNEWALD 
& SCHMIDT, Proprietors, 331 Wa- 
bash Ave. Chicago. 


A. SARTORIUS & Co., 


Importers and Manufacturers of 





Colors and Materials for China| 


and Glass Decoration. 


Derror FOR 


A. LACROIX’S TUBE COLORS, 


(including all the new colors.) 


Relief Colors. 

Gouache Colors. 

H: anc ock’s W orcester Colors, in Powder. 
Moist Water Colors. 

Burnish Gold and Bronzes. 

Paste for Raised Gold. 

Liquid Bright Gold. 

Jewels, Glass Composition, Cry stal Pearls. ) 


Crescent Brand Bronze Powders. 
Lustre Colors and Metallics for Silk and 
Plush Painting. 


Sartorius’ Oriental Gold Paint, and 
Crescent Liquid Goid, 


For Gilding Frames, Baskets, Woodwork, etc. 


12 BARCLAY ST., NEW YORK. 


Sartorius’ 


“ 


“ 


—— imams 


For China and 
Glass Decoration 








NEW YORK anv CHICAGO. 


47 Joun anp 5 Dutcn Streets, New York. 


Write for price lists, 








S: hetcbing _— 


Tue Hanp-Book FoR THE SKETCHING 
SEASON. 
How to thoroughly master Landscape 
Painting in Oil Colors. 
PRICE, 60 CENTS. 

Oil Colors, Sketching Canvas, Sketching 
Easels, Water Colors, Linen Canvas, 
Sketching Umbrellas, Sketching 
Chairs, Sketching Boxes, 

All Manufactured by 


HENRY LEIDEL, 


339 and 341 Fourth Avenue, 
Factory, 100 East asth St., 
NEW YORK. 

*,* Send for New Catalogue of 


TRADE MARK. Artists’ Materials. 


FROST & ADAMS, 


Importers Wholesale and Retail Dealers in 


Artists’ Materials, 


OF EVERY DESCRIPTION, 
DECORATIVE ART GOODS OF ALL KINI 
SKETCHING OUTFITS, 
Handbooks of Instruction on all Art Subjects. 





Novelties for Amateur Decoration, including Plaq: 
Panels, and other surfaces in Brass, Bronze, Wood 
China and Porcelain. Supplies for Oil- Color, 
Water-Color, China, Kensington, Lustra, 
and Tapestry Painting. 


Studies for all branches of Art Work 
ETCHING MATERIALS OF ALL KINDS. 


Mathematical Instruments. 
DRAWING PAPERS AND T-SQUARES, 


Architects’ and Engineers’ Supplies in General, 


37 Cornhill, Boston, Mass. 
atalogue FREE on application, Mat orders receive 
Catal pplicati Mail ord 
prompt attention. 
S. Frost. H. 
In ordering mention THE ArT 


N. E. MONTROSS, 


1380 Broadway, New York. 


Artists’ Materials 


ALL, BRANCHES OF 
Painting and Dec- 
orating. 
PRICE LIST ON APPLICATION. 

M. T. WYNNE, 


Headqu urters for Tapestry Canvas, Colors and le- 
signs ; also, Moleskin, Bolton and Mummy Cloths, 
Lincrusta-Walton etc. Depot for all the newest 
Designs and Articles for Decorating. 100 _ id= 
ps 1inted Designs torent. Artists’ Materials of every 
description. Send for Price list. 

ag E. zg1s Sr., N. Y¥. Coty. 


E.. H. Frtedrichs, 
ARTISTS’ CANVAS, 
ACADEMY AND MILL BOARDS, 


c- Sketching-paper, Easels, ete., 


and Dealer in Artists’ Materials, 
Importer of Dr. 


F. A. 


AMATEUR. 


LAWRENCE. 





FOR 


Drawing, 








FR. SCHOENFELD 
& CO.’S TUBE COLORS, and 

SOLE Importer of M. FUCHS & 
CO."S DUESSELDORF GERMAN 
OIL COLORS. 











SPECIALTIES: Canvas from 26 in. 

to 18 ft. wide, in 15 different qualitic 

widths; academy and mill boar 

sketching paper and blocks, easels, « 

boxes, brushes, oils, palettes, dra 

T-squares, triangles, sti 
, lower than anywhere. 


ol 
lod 
ving- 
boards, ight 
edges, etc. 


28 Prince Street, New York. 


Send for Price Lists. 





Marsching & Co., 


IMPORTERS OF 


Anists Materials, 


27 Park Pues, | New York. 





KEIM’S NORMAL OIL “COLORS, 


superior quality, and guaranteed unfadt» 


of very 
BEST ASSORTED STOCK OF 
A. LACROIX’S TUBE COLORS, 


ROYAL DRESDEN CHINA COLORS, 


ss 


And Materials for painting on China and G! 
in general. 


LUSTROUS METALLIC COLORS 


Comprising a variety of 60 different shades, FOR 
PAINTING ON PLUSH, etc. 


Send for New Illustrated Catalogue. 
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“C. F. H ” China 


Manufactured at Limoges, France, by 
Messrs, E. GERARD, DUFRAISSEIX & MOREL 
MAY BE HAD 

or 
Dealers 
Everywhere, 
IN THE 
Latest Patterns 
FOR 
Table Use, 


and also in Plain Ware, specially adapted 
for amateur decorating. This China 
may be identified by the 


es “ ISS 
q — 
NO Le 


Nef 


Decoration Stamp & Underglaze Stamps. 





MERICAN ENCAUSTIC 
TILING COMPAKY, 


(tamrreD.] 
Patentees and Manufacturers of 


istic Embossed, Glazed, Inlaid, Enamelled and 
Decorated 


—Tiles— 


yr Floors, Walls, Fire-places, Cabinet Work, Archi- 
-ctural Enrichment and general Internal and epeyt 
Decorative'purposes. 
Designs and estimates upon application. 
SHowrooms, 116 West 23d Street, N. Y. 
Works, Zanesville, Ohio. 





The Art Rooms of S. BING, 
» 220 Fifth Avenue, being closed for the 
|) summer months, will reopen on Sept ist 
/with an entire new collection of carefully 
»selected Oriental art treasures, including 
rare and valuable porcelains, bronzes, enam- 
> jades, crystals, lacquers and textile 
» fabrics, etc., drawn from private collections 
\this past season. 
Inspection. is cordially invited. 
aS. 2ING—Paris, JOHN GETZ, New York, 
Ml 19 Rue Chauchat. | formerly of Herter Bros. 


lrt Brass Goods 


FOR AMERICAN HOMES, 
in the newest designs. 
(Plain, hammered, carved, Soidehend, etc.) 
Dercens, Easels, Banner Stands, Umbrella Stands, 
| Hat Racks, Music Rests, Embroidery Frames, 
Tables, Chairs, Andirons, Fenders, 
‘ Fire-Sets, Curtain Poles. Etc., 
in bright-polished, antique or oxidized ‘finish’, Te- 
. quiring no cleaning. 


BRASS BEDSTEADS 


ee in unequalled variety, pref- 





erable for cleanliness, and 
easily moved, owing to the 
Patent Bevel Wheel Castors 
invarjably used. 

*%, * Quaint and odd de- 
signs in Brass Furniture to 
order, Catalogues upon ap- 
pieniion. Prompt attention 

o. mail orders. 


i. Y. BRASS FURNITURE C0., 
2 39 Union Sq., New York. 
pend for catalogue aiid mention The Art Amateur. 


e Great Picture Light: 


| Frink’ S$ system of reflectors is specially adapted to 
ing picture galleries, and is used in the Academy 
Wesign, Century Club, and other public galleries; 
dq the 1. Boon fi galleries of Mr. August elmont, 
" tuart, Mr. M. Q. Pope, and others, 
; a endorsed by the great Hungarian artist, 
Bde Munkacsy during his atonal visit. 
1. P. FRINK, 551 Peart Street, New York. 


ey 
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THE BEST FINISH FOR Woop 
FLOORS IS 


BUTCHER'S 


BOSTON POLISH, 
Butcher Polish Co., 


371 Tremont St., Boston. 





cladly furnish information on request. 


Fancy Wood Floors, 
‘ Borders for Rugs, 
=] BOUGHTON & 
TERWILLIGER. 
23d STREET, 


Under sth Avenue Hotel, 
NEW YORK, 





In all Styles—Japanese, Greek, Renaissance, Modern i t 





| 
1 
| 
| 
| 
} 





Ask vour UPHOLSTERER TO sHOW You 


The Queen 
Lace Curtain. 


vo POLES, NO RIN RINGS, NO HOOKS. 


Admirabl wtemt for use in country houses. 
4 ‘or sale by all fiest-cines dealers. 


AT WHOLESALE ONLY, 


W. H. FLETCHER & CO, 


345 & 947 Broadway, N. Y. 
Descriptive Circular sent on application. 


RENAISSANCE 


CURTAINS, 


Comprising fine hand-made Lace Cur- 
tains in Louis XIV, Colbert, Arabe, Du- 
chesse, Venetian Point, Escurial, Marie 
Antoinette, etc., ranging in price from 
$20 to $250 per pair—this being about 
one-half the original price, and present- 
ing an opportunity seldom to be had. 


Or Sas. McCreery & Co., 


Broadway and 11th St., New York. 


Art Stained Glass 


OF EVERY -DESCRIPTION. 
SEND FOR ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE. 


ALFRED GODWIN & CO., 


1201 MARKET STREET, PHILADELPHIA. 











THE TIFFANY 
GLass COMPANY 


HovusEHOLD 
AND 
ECCLESIASTICAL 

DECORATIONS; Giass Work: 

PAINTING-AND-PAPERING Memoria. Winpows 

FRESCOES-AND-FaAsRics Mosaic GLAss 

Revier ORNAMENT Staingep GLass 

LEATHER-AND-METAL Guiass Tices 

InTERIOk Woopwork Mosaic Facincs 

Carvincs Mosaic FLoogincs 


SELECTIONS MADE: 
DESIGNS AND FuLL-SizE DrawIincGs: 
SmmPLe WORKAS WELL ASELABORATE: 

ESTIMATES AND DeEsiIcns Fur- 

NISHED IN COMPETITION : 

PRINGLE MitTcue.t, 
MANAGER 


Joun Cueney Piatt, 
TREASURER 


Louis C, Tirrany, 
PRESIDENT 

Joun Durais, 
SECRETARY 


333 & 335 Fourtu Ave., New York. 


soo Puttman Buripine, Cricaco. 


MODERN ART WALL-PAPERS 
AND DECORATIONS. 


M. E. DAILEY, 


(Late with WarreN, FULLER & LANGE), 
Estimates promptly furnished for Decorating in all 
branches: Paper-hanging, Painting, Frescoing in color 
and_oil ; High Relief in Plaster and Composition. 
Workmen sent to all parts of the country. Com- 
munications by mail receive prompt attention. 


251 Sixth Ave., cor. 16th St., New York. 








[ merusta- W alton Decorations. 





OVER ONE HUNDRED NEW DESIGNS. 


Louis XVI., 


ber of Conventional Designs of great Beauty and Utility. 


Byzantine, Eastlake, Celtic, Florentine, Medisval, Modern—besides a vast num- 


R Vv. 





, Moresque, Egyptian, 


L. A. LANTHIER’S 
Gallery of Fine Arts, 


No. 22 East 16th Street, 
One Door WEST of Union Square, 
NEW YORK. 


The above spacious premises have been remod- 
elled with special reference to the proper exhi- 
bition and leisurely examination by visitors of 


FINE OIL PAINTINGS, WATER COLORS, 
‘ARMS, TAPESTRIES, RUGS, OLD SILVER, 
BRONZES, MARBLES, PORCELAILNS, 
CUT GLASS, IVORY CARVINGS axp 
_BRIC-A-BRAC GENERALLY. 


a2 Old Mahogany Furniture a 
Specialty. 


THE : : 
Pennell Art Specialties, 
COMPRISING 
EXTENSION AND HANGING LAMPS, 
Candelabra, Mantel Ornaments, Jewel Cases, 
Upright and Hanging Jardinieres, Tables, 
Umbrella Stands rat Racks, Clothes 
Trees, 5 o'Clock Kettle Stands, 
ANDIRONS AND nee APPURTE- 





And other odd and useful art goods, are of 
UNIQUE DESIGN AND WORKMANSHIP, 
Presenting novel combinations of 
FINE WOODS, WROUGHT IRON 
AND ART TILE. 

Examples may be seen at the following dealers, 
among others: 

Keeler & Co , Washington St., Boston. 
Olde London Streete, 728 & 730 Broadway, New York, 
Phocaix Glass Co., 729 Broadway, New York. 
he Waanamaker, Philadelphia. 

ayward & Hutchinson, Washington, D. C. 
Spiegel & Co., Chicago. 
Lameret Furniture Co., St. Louis. ; 
E. E. Isbell & Co., 58 "West ath St., Cincinnati. 
W. H. Glenny & Co., Rochester, N. Y 
C. Henry Whitaker, Syracuse. 

Novelties are being constantly brought out. 

PENNELL M’F'G CO., arr Centre St., N. Y. 


Correspondence invited. 


REDDING, BAIRD & CO., 








Hangings, Dadoes,Wainscoting, Friezes 


Borders from % inch to 18 inches in width. Ceiling Decorations, Ceiling Corners and Centres. 


ART 
OBJECTS IN 


Panels, Medal. 
lions decorated in Metal. 
lic and Majolica effects, 
also electro -plated in 
solid metal in appropri- 
ate frames. 


Plaques, 





FR. BECK & CO, rine 


CORNER OF FIFTH AVENUE AND THIRTIETH STREET, 
CORNER OF SEVENTH AVENUE AND TWENTY-NINTH STREET, 


LINCRUSTA- 
WALTON. 


These of 


also be obtained without 


works art can 


decorations or frames. 
Instructions for decora- 
tions presented to pur- 


chas ers, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


WALL PAPERS, 
NEW YORK. 





CHARLES VOLKMAR, 


Manufacturer of the highest class under-glase 


ART TILES. 


Hand-made Moorish and Renaissance Relief Tiles. 
Hand-painted Tiles and Mante) Facings. 
Old Dutch Blue Tiles. 
Panels for Decoration of every description painted 
to order. 


Special attention to artists and amateurs wish- 
ing to decorate tiles. 
ART POTTERY, 
Bathgate Avenue corner 182d Sireet (Tremont), 
New York City. 


FOR NEARLY HALF A 
CENTURY 





Lowell Carpets 


HAVE BEEN ACKNOWLEDGED 


The Lowell 
Ingrains are 
wound up 
on a hollow 
stick, which 
the U. S. Su- 
perior Court 

~ decided to be 
a valid trade- 
mark. The 
public are 
thereby thor- 
oughly pro- 
tected against 
deception. 
These poste are at full width, and may be 
had in a large variety of d s, which for technique 
and coloring are “omequalled rendering them espe- 
ly appropriate for artistic homes, For sale at at- 
tractive prices by 


FIRST-CLASS DEALERS, 


The wor 
© LOWELL” 
appears in 
CAPITAL 
letters in the 
back of Lo- 
well, Wilton, 
and Body 
Brussels at 
every repeat 
of the pattern. 
Look carefully 
to the trade- 

marks, and 
sure you get 
the genuine 
WELL 


carpets. 





The Newest Designs in Artistic and 
Inexpensive 


Furniture, Upholstery 
and Decorations. 


GEOQ.:G:-PLINT CO, 


——MAKER. 


Nos, 104 to 108 W. 14th Street, | 
One door from Sixth Ave.,  § 


*,* Hard Wood Floors, Wainscoting, and all Ar- 
chitectoral Wood-work to order from our own specia 


NEW YORK, 


W. roth Street, New Yor 





LOW’ 


Art Tihs 


For MANTEL FACINGS, HEARTHS, WALLS, 
CEILINGS, FURNITURE PANELS, 
AND INTERIOR DECORATIVE 
PURPOSES GENERALLY. 

Are conspicuous for originality of design in form, 
color and construction. 


or from architect's designs, at factory, 154 and 156 | 


A new and enlarged scale of | 


ARTISTS IN 


Stained Glass, 


152 Franklin Street, Boston. 





{Plain and Decorative Painting, 
Glazing, Stained Glass, and 

Interior Decorations 

Generally. 


Examples of Handiwork on Exhibition at Art 


ooms, 


» 442, 444 and 446 Tremont St., Boston, Mass. 
W. J. McPHERSON. 


Telephone Connections. 


440 


| 
; 


Established 184s. 


WILLIAM REITH, 


Art Stained Glass, 


134 N. 7th ST., PHILADELPHIA. 
ANTIQUE AND MOSAIC WORK A SPECIAL- 
TY. SPECIAL DESIGNS AND ESTI- 
MATES UPON APPLICATION. 

HE NEWEST THING IN ART-STAINED 
glass is the Metallo-Mosaics made by 
The Belcher Mosaic 
Glass Co., 


125 FirtH Ave., New York, 

which may be a to public buildings and private 
dwellings through any reliable architect or decorator. 

The most beautiful effects in mosaic glass are secured 
| without brush or paint work. Manufactured under 
royalty in the principal countries of Europe, Awarded 
Silver Medal, International Inventions Exhibition, 
London, 1885. Awarded First Prize, New Orleans 
Exposition, 1886. 


" TIDDEN & ARNOLD. 
Stained Glass 


AND 


Merat-Work, 














fue colors has been adopted, so the Low Tiles will | 


armonize with any peculiar tones in furniture and 
decoration. 


Low's’ Plastic SRetches, 


In unique frames, are beautiful ma antel and wall orna- 
ments, specially suitable for bridal, birthday, and 
other gifts. 

*,% An illustrated pamphiet, entitled “* Some 
American Tiles,’ containing articles by F. D. Mil~ 
let and A, F. Oakey, mailed post freeupon applica- 
tion tf this sournal be mentioned. 


J. G. & J. F. LOW, 


Retail Office, 9 E. i7th St., NEW YORK. 


STUDIO and WORKS, Chelsea, Mass., U. S. Aw 
and Agencies in all the principal cities of America, 


102 Montague Street, Brooklyn. 


(2 Send for Illustrated Catalogue 


W. H. HARRISON & BRO., 
Manufacturers of Plain and Artistic 
GRATES AND 
FIREPLACES, 
Furnaces, Ranass, &c., 
Importers bod Deaters in 





Tile 
No. 1435 Chestout Street, 


PHILADELPHIA, PA, 


Agents for Lows’ Art Tiles, 























































































A rnold, Const onstable : é ) te 0. 


UPHOLS 














NOVELTIE 


STERY. 








Curtains, Furniture Eeetioos 


WALL HANGINGS, DRAPERIES, 
ETC. 


Broadway and NV. tneteenth Street 


NEW YORK. 


dress goods, 














“Oh, father! Here’s Lundborg’s EDENIA in this 


London store. It makes me feel quite at home!” 


“Ves, child. Edenia’is @ popular perfume the 
world over.” 
LUNDBORG'S “EDENIA.” 


LuNpDBORG’s ‘‘ RHENISH COLOGNE.” 


i you cannot obtain LUNDBORG’'S PERFUMES 

D RHENISH COLOGNE. in_ your vicinity, 
pane your name and address for Price List to the man- 
ufacturers, YOUNG, gh & COEFIN, 24 Bar- 


Yor 


clay Street, New 


C.H. GEORGE & CO. 


IMPORTERS OF 


Paper Hangings 


— AND — 


TEXTILE FABRICS. 





FURNITURE MAKERS 


— AXD— 


DECORATORS. 


We are making a specialty of inexpensive wall 
coverings, of both silk and other textures,.as well as 
many specialties in paper hangings at moderate cost. 
Plans and estimates furnished for the entire work 


of interior decoration and furnishing. 


152 Fifth Ave., New York. 








‘4APANESE 
SBN Goons 


House Decoration. 


New and choice assortment of Fans and Parasols, 
Lacquers, Porcelains, Bronzes, Wooden and Bamboo 
Wares, Chintzes, Rugs, Silks, Paper Goods, Screens, 
Scrolls, and al! kinds of Decorative Novelties. 


The First Japanese Manufacturing and Trading Co., 
865 Broadway. New York. 


EFFECTIVE WALL PAPERS, 


At moderate cost, 





Original Schemes. for C etling Decoration. 
ORNAMENTAL LATTICE WORK, 


For Partitions, Doors, AND Winvows. 
ODD PIECES OF ARTISTIC PURNITURE. 


JOSEPH P. McHUGH & Co, 


3. West 420 Street, New York. 





Mitchell, Vance & Co. 


Po TP , 
, VE , ~ K | 
GAS FIX TURES, 
Metal and Porcelain Lamps, etc. 

FINE CLOCKS, — | 


MANTEL SETS, 
ARTISTIC. BRONZES. 


f 4 















“In hddichen Ae those of ‘our: own | : orienta we a 


FOHNSON Cr Fa ULK NER, 
IMPORTERS. 
HIGH CLASS STUFFS 
2 FOR 
Curtains, 
Furniture and ° 


Wall Hangings. 


REPRODUCTIONS OF ANTIQUE MA- 
TERIALS, THIN EASTERN _ SILKS 
AND OTHER INTERESTING FABRICS. 


33 to 37 East 17th Street, 
(Union Square), 


New. York. 





Brown Brothers&S Co, 


59 WaLL Street, New York, 


Execute orders on New. York, Philadelphia and 


Baltimore Stock Exchanges for all Invest- 
ment: rities. 


BUY AND SELL 


BILLS OF EXCHANGE 


On Great Britain, Ireland, Europe, Aus- 
tralia-and the West Indies. 


, ISSUE COMMERCIAL AND 


TRAVELERS CREDITS 


In Stetlin Mo for use in a rt of the 
Wee rand vd a atten this 
Canada 


"ise West indies 


MAKE TELEGRAPHIC TRANSFERS OF MoNnEY 
Rerese this ian Sci and the West Indies. 





CRISTALLERIES DE 
‘BACCARAT. . 
The pon Cee a Cee. 


ie the World wie Mpeg 
on other cee the style \ 














DRESS. GOODS. 





Fas. McCreery & Co. 


Will soon open undoubtedly the 
t, finest, and most varied |; 
stock of dress goods ever offered 
at retail in this country. 
‘For fashionable dress goods, 
for béautiful dress goods, for 
stylish dress tite. for practical 
or seasonable dress 
goods, which combine good ap- 
pearance and wear - resisting 
qualities, send for samples when- 
ever your necessities require at- 
tention, or better, if you can, 
come and see them, and be con- 
vinced of the exactness of these 
statements, In any event, the 
prices by mail will be the same 
as those that prevail over their 
counters—a:s low as is consistent 
with an absolute warranty as to 
first-class quality. 
Equal inducements are also 
offered in 


BLACK SILKS, 


Of which Messrs. James Mc- 
Creery & Co. have a large and 
unequalled stock. Black Silks 
have been with them a specialty 
for a long series of years, and 
this season's stock will comprise 
the best productions of foreign 
and domestic looms. 

For outdoor wear during the 
next few months, and particu- 
larly for young ladies who sketch 
from nature or indulge in other 
outdoor recreations, nothing is 
So appropriate as the 


TUXEDO SUIT, 


A complete costume of original 
design, knitted of the finest wor- 
sted materials, im patterns to 
match throughout., Descriptive 
circular sent upon application. 


Orders by mail or express for 


any kind of Dry Goods will have 
prompt attention. 


Fas. McCreery & Co, 


Broadway and 11th St., 
New York City. 


WEDDING GIFTS 


STERLING SILVER. 


Attractive and artistic Novelties 
in Solid Silver have been prepared, 


‘designed expressly for presenta- 


tion, and manufactured with a 
view to supplying articles of merit. 


in design and workinananin, at a 


moderate expense. 

Our manufactures include ay 
extensive assortment of sm;\|| 
wares, and our already large line 
of Silver Jewelry and on its 
has been increased by the additi. 

of many new Bittern 1S 
which are unique and 
exclusive. Thedisplay 
of -ENAMELS. and 
MOONSTONES in choice) and 
exquisite Silver Mountings is un- 
equalled. 

Attention is called to our disp!ay 
of Silver Watches, of superior qi 
ity, and cased in the latest fashi 
SILVER BELTS having bec: 
popular, we are making a vari: 
of Styles, among them tie 
NORWEGIAN BELT, with its 
numerous Silver attachments. 
Silver-handled Parasols and U m- 
brellas are also now on exhibiti.n 
superior in finish and mounting to 
any we have ever offered. 

The above Novelties, as wel! as 
our staple Household Silverware 
are stamped with,the above trai|e- 
mark, and are for sale by the le: d- 
ing jewellers and silversmith: of 
the United States. 


GORHAM M’F’G CC. 
Broadway and 19th St., New J 


MARK. 


Sterling. 





A. F. MULLER, 


TAILOR. 
EQUESTRIAN COSTUMES 


For Ladies and Gentlemen a Specialt; 








Inventor and Patentee of the 
IMPROVED AMERICAN RIDING- 
HABIT SKIRT. 

Unsurpassed in Fit, Blegance, Comfort, and Sufety. 
14 West 23d a, 


Opp. Fifth Ave. Hotel, EW YORK. 








Jades, Lacquers, etc. 


ee ny > 


er: 





M2": Herter Brothers iwvite 


inspection of their. large stock of choice and un- 
equaled Furniture, rare old Embroideries, rich Wal! 
Papers and Hangings, Stained Glass and Mosaics, 
and a fine collection of old Chinese Porcelains, 


They are also prepared to decorate Countr) 
Houses and Cottages with suitable Fabrics, Papers 
and Furniture, giving every attention to the excel- 
lence of the designs, at moderate prices. 


154 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK. 
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